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CRITICISM; |} 


As tt regards 


F Deſign, Thought, and Expre Jon, 
| m Proſe and Yerje. 


AM very far from any Conceit of my 
own Ability, to treat of ſo nice a 
Subject as this, in a Manner worthy 
of it ; but having frequently obſerved 
whar Errors have been committed by 
both Writers and Readers for want 
of a me Far, I could not 
help collecting ſome looſe Hints I 
-_. had by me;and putting them into a 

| Iittle Form, to ſhew rather what I would do than what 
F can do 3 and+to excite ſome happier Genius, to give 
" us better Lights than we have hitherto been led by, 
[ which is ſaid with great Sincerity, and without the leaſt 


| Mixtyte of Vanity or AﬀeSation. | 
" V 


wad 


ed 


are infinitely ſhort © 


An Eſſay on Criticiſm. 

I ſhall not, in this Z/Jay, enter into the philoſophical 
Part of Criticiſm which Corneille complains of, and that 
Ariſtotle and his Commentators have treated of Poetry, 
rather as Philoſophers than Poers. I ſhall not attempt to 
give Reaſons why Thoughts are ſublime, noble, delicate, 
agreeable, and the like, but content my ſelf with pro- 
ducing Examples of every Kind of right Thinking, and 
leave it to Authors of more Capacity and Leiſure, to 
treat the Matter a Ford, and teach us to imitate our 


Felves what we admire in others. 2. 
Ariſtotle, Horace, Boſſi, Boikean, Dacier, and ſeveral 


other Criticks, have dire&ted us right» in the Rules of 
Epick and Dramatick Poetry, and _= has done the 
{ame as to Hiſtory, and other Parts of polite Learning. 
Several Attempts have been made in Ewglani to in- 
firuct us, as well as the French have been inſtructed ; 
but far from firiking out any new Lights, our E//ays 

f the Criticiſms of our Neighbours. 
They teach us nothing which is not to be "Ibex, there, 
and give us what they take thence curtailed and imper- 
fet. *Tis true, they have dreſt up their Rules in Verſe, 


© and have ſucceeded in it very well.” There is ſomethin 


ſo juſt and beautiful in my Lord Roſcommon's Eflay an 
Tranſlation of Horace's Ars Poetica, as excels any Thing 


in French within the like Compaſs. I have read the 


late Duke of Zuckingham's Eflay very often, but I don't 
think it ſuch a perfe&t Piece as Dry4en repreſents it, in 
his long and ocioun Dedication to that noble Lord be- 
fore the #e:s. There are many Things very well 
thought in it, and they do not ſeem to be much the 
better for the Poetry ; which is ſo profaick, that if the 
Rhimes were pared away, it would be reduced to down- 
right Proſe. Indeed Horace's Epiſtle to the Piſo's is 
not much more poetick ; and I do not think, that the 
modern Criticks, like the Oracles of Old, give the 


| greater Sanftion to their Rules, for that they they are 


put into Rhime. | | : 

I dare not ſay any Thing of the laſt Fay on Cri- 
ziciſm in Verſe, but that if any more curious Reader 
has diſcovered in it ſomething new, which is not in 


 Dryaen's Prefaces, Dedications, and his Efſay on Dra- 
2natick Poetry, not to mention the French Criticks, L 


ſhould be very glad to have the Benefit of the Dif- 


covery. | I was 


» 


An Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
1 was ſtrangely ſurpriſed to meet with ſuch a Paſ- 
ſage, as what tollows, in the Writings'of ſo good an Au- 
thor as Sir Robert Howard. Preface to Duke of Lerma : 
« In the Difference. of 'Tragedy and Comedy, there 
&« can be no Determination but by the Zaſte ; and who- 
* ever would endeavour to like or diſlike by the Rules 
&* of others, he will be as unſucceſsful as if he ſhoyld try 
« to be perſwaded into a Power of believing, not what 
© he muſt, but what others dire him to believe.” 
Thus are Ariſtorle, Horace, and all that have com- 
mented on them ; thus are Borfeau, the Lord Roſcom- 
7-M0n, the Duke of Bucks, and all the modern Criticks, 
confounded with a Word or 'two, .and the Rules of 
Writing rendered uſeleſs and ridiculous. 
The Rules laid down by thoſe great Criticks are not 
to be valu'd, becauſe they are given by Ariſttotle, Horace, 


 &c. but becauſe they are in Nature and in Truth. Ho- 


mer, Sophoctes, and Etiripiaes, wrote before Ariſtotle, and 


the Obſervations he made upon their Poems, were to | 
 ſhew us how they ſucceeded by a happy Imitation of 


Nature, and without ſuch Imitation there can be no 
Poetry ; but according to Sir Robert Howard's Aﬀertion, 
that only which a Man likes is good; and if you are 
pleas'd with ſecing or hearing any Thing unnatural or 
even monſtruous, | 


A Woman's Head joyid to a Fiſhes Tail ; 


it is preferable to what is juſt and true, to the Yerns of 


Meaicis, or the moſt pertect Matonna in [taly. Thus a 
wrong Taite is as good as a right one, and the Smell 
of a Pole-cat to be preferr'd to that of a Civer, it a 
Man's Noſe is ſo irregular. After this Rate, there never 
was a Poet who could write up to the Frenchman's 
Ladder-dance, or Rich's Harlequin 3 and whereas Sir 
Robert ſays, we may as well believe, becauſe others do, 


as judge, becauſe Ariſtotle, Horace, &e. do, there is no 


Agreement in the Propoſition, or it is not rightly ſtated ; 
for we do not judge ſo becauſe Ariſtotle and Horace did fo 
Judge ; but becauſe it is in Nature and in Truth, and they 
firſt ſhew'd us the Way to find it our. | 


Criticiſm is ſo far from beins well underftood by us 


Engliſhmen, that it is generally miſtaken to be an Effe& 


of Envy, Jealouſy, and Spleen ; an invidious Defire ro | 


2 _ find 


3 


An Eſſay on Criticiſm. 

find Faults only to diſcredit the Author, and build a Ke- 
putation on the Ruin of his. | 

One has great Reaſon to think ſo, when the Critick 
looks only on one Side 3 when he hunts after little Slips 
and Negligences, and will not, or cannot ſee, what is 
beautiful and praiſe-worthy. If an hiſtorical or poetical 
Performance can no ſooner acquire Applauſe, than he falls 
upon it without Mercy, neglects every Thing commenda- 


ble in it, and skims off the Filth that riſes on the Top of * 


it z one may be ſure his Jealouſy is piqu'd, and he is 
alarm'd for fear every Encreaſe of Honour to another 
ſhould be a Diminution of his own Glory ; ſuch Sort of 
Criticiſm is eafily learnt. A Wen or Mole in the Face is 
ſooner perceiv'd than the Harmony of Features, and the 
fine Proportion of Beauty; or, as Dryden ſays, 


Errours like Straws upon the Surface flow, 
He who wwoull ſearch for Pearls muſt aive below. 


This Thought is borrow'd from the Lord Bacon; whos» 
ſpeaking of Notions and Inferences what may be applied 
' to Families, ſays, Time is like a River in which Metals 
and ſolid Subſtances ſink, white Chaff and, Straw fewim on 
zhe Surface. Such borrowing as Dryder's, is highly com- 
mendable ; he has paid back what he hens with In- 
tereſt, and it can by no Means deſerve the Scandal of 
Plagiariſm. 1 cannot doubt, but Mr. A44iſen in the 


ſublime'Thought, where he repreſents the Duke of 17:27 l- 


borongh in the Heat of the War : 
Rides in the Whirlwind, and direfts rhe Storm ; 
did nor forget theſe two Lines of Boikeau to the King.: 


Serene himſelf the ſtormy War he guides, 
Ana ver the Bittthe like a God preſides. 


I ſhallallalong, og this Diſcourſe, take the Liberty 
to paſs from one Subject to another as the Hint offers, 

without any Method, according to the Freedom of E/ays. 

Mr. Dry4en excuſes this Freedom, by the Example of 

Horace's Epiſtle to the P1ſo's, which is immethodical, and 

I muſt excuſe my ſelf by Mr. Dryder's — 

The Tafte and Appetite of theſe firaw Criticks, may 

juſtly be compar'd to R 

clean Food, are always ſearching after Carrion. 


Herace's 


avens and Crows, who negleQting 


4}-. 


oat 


An Eſſay on Criticiſm. hs 


Horace's Rule is very well worth obſerving, when we are 


about to give Judgement on a Poem or Hiſtory, where 
the F/7/} is not concern'd : on 


Ubi plura nitent in Carmine non ego paucis 
Offendor maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura, 


When in a Poem moſt are ſhining. Thoughts, 
1'm not offengel if I find ſome Faw'ts ; 

Such as are Slips of Negligence, or where 
The Poet may through humane Frailty erre. 


As it is much eaſier to diſcern Blemiſhes than Beau- 


ties, ſo is it tocenſure than to commend, as the Duke of 
Buckingham tells us: 


Net whatſoe'er is by vain Criticks thought, - 
Praiſing is harder much than finding Fatt't : 

Tn homely Pieces ev'n the Dutch excel, 
Italians only can draw Beauty well. 


Such Criticks need not be in Pain, if a Poem or Hiſto» 
ry makes its Way in the World a little; if it is not good, 
| it will loſe Ground of it ſelf faſter than it got it. 1t im- 
pertect Pieces have gain'd Credit, and kept it for ſome 
Time, it was not for what was bad in them, but what, if 
not really good, was at leaſt agreeable. Pryer's Tranſla- 
tion of /Virgit was generally liked for the Dition and Ver- 
ſification, though it was diſlik'd on Account of Equali 
and Truth ; and to have mage a Cr:tick upon it, as M? 
bourn did, without doing juſtice to his Numbers and Lan- 
guage, ſhew'd the Spirit of the Map was more engaged 
- in it than his Judgement. All Criticiſms on Dryers 
- Language and Numbers are in Defiance of Horace's Rule 
above-mentian'd, becauſe there is no Body but knows 


that it was impoſlible for Dryden to make an ill Vecſe, 


or to want an apt and muſical Word, if he took the leaſt 
Care about it. I could very eafily mark out a thouſand 
Slips and Negligences of that Kind in his Yirg/; yet for 
all that, there are more good Verſes in that Tranſlation 
than Y any other, if Mr, Pope's Homer is not to be ex- 
cepted. ihe. 

t has been often ſaid by very good Judges, that Caro 
was no proper Subject for a Dramatick Pocm ; That the 


B 3 Character 


An Eſſay on Criticiſm, 
CharaQer of .a Cynick Philoſopher, is very inconfiftent 
with the Hurry and T\umult of Action and Paſlion, which 
are the Soul of Tragedy. That the ingenious Author 
miſcarried in the Plan of his Work, but ſupported it by 
the Dignity, the Purity, the Beauty, and the Juſtneſs of 
the Sentiments and the DiQion. 

This was ſo much the Opinion of Mr. Maynwaring,who 
was generally allow'd to bethe beſt Critick of our Time, that 
he was againſt bringing the Play upon the Stage, and 
it lay by unfiniſh'd many Years. Mr. Mayniwarimg wy 
ly approv'd of the Sentiments and the DiQion, but did 
not tall in with the Defign. "That it was play'd at laſt 
was owing to Mr. Hughes, who wrote the Siege of Da- 
mn24ſens, a Tragedy. He had read the Four As, which 
were finiſhed, and rightly thought it would be of Service 
to the Publick, to have it repreſented at the latter End of 
Queen A's Reign,when the old Ergh1fh jf $99 of Liberty 
was as likely to be loſt as it had ever been fince the 


Conqueſt. He endeavour'd to bring Mr. Aa4iſon into 


his Opinion, which he did fo far as to procure his Con- 
ſent, that it ſhould be ated if Mr. Hghes would write 
the laſt AR, and he offer'd him the Scenary tor his Aſ- 
fiſtance, excufing his not finiſhing. it himſelf on Account 
of ſome other Avocations.. He preit Mr. Hughes to do 
it ſo earneſtly, that he was prevail'd-upon and ſet about it. 
But a Week after, ſeeing Mr. A441ſor again with an In- 
tention to communicate to him what he had thought of it, 
he was agreeably ſurpris'd at his producing ſome Papers, 
where near half of the A&t was written by the Author 
himſelf, who took Fire at the Hint that it would be ſer- 
viceable, and upon a ſecond RefleQtion went thorough 
with the Fifth AQ: Not that he was diffident of Mr. 
Hughes's Ability, but knowing that no Man could have 
fo perfe& a Notion of his Deſign as himſelf, who had 


been ſo long and fo carefully thinking of it... I was told 


this by Mr. Hughes, and I tell it to ſhew that it was not for 
the Zove Scenes, that Mr. Ardiſen conſented to have his 
Tragedy aQed, but to ſupport the old Roman and Eng41 


Publick Spirit, which was then ſo near being ogg ed 


by Fation and Bigotry. The moſt cunning of their 


Leaders were ſenſible of it, and therefore very dexterouſly 
ftole away- the Merit of the Poem, by applauding the 
Poet, and patronizing the Afticn and Aftors. It is ow 

| | ore 


An Eſſay on Criticiſm. 


fore obvious, that a ſevere Critick may find a Colour for 


, his Severity, with Reſpect to the Deſign: of the P] 


ay, but 
that will not hinder its captivating every one that ſors or 
reads it. The Graces and Excellencies, both of Thought 
and Expreſſion, do much more deſerve our Admiration 
and Applauſe, than the Deficiency in the Fable deſerves 
Cenſure. However, as to Dryaern's Vireit and Caro, ask 
thoſe that admire the one or the other what it is that 
pleaſes them ? And I doubt it will be found to be the 
very Places, which ſhould have moſt diſpleaſed, where 


Dryden oftended moſt againſt the Character of Epick - 


Poetry by imitating Ov14's Softneſs, and an eternal Fer 
aes Mots, Playing upon Words, and where Cato ſuſpends 


the Action and Paſſion of the Scene to teach the Au- 


dience, Philoſophy and Morality. 

It is common for the moſt diſcreet and delicate Au- 
thors to take Care of themſelves, when they are treating 
of any of the Sciences. You will always find the Divine, 
the Lawyer, the Mathematician, the Aftrologer, the 
Chymiſt, the Mechanick, Ec. reſerving to themſelves 
the Merit of their particular Sciences when they are dif- 
courſing of the Arts in general. A merry Inſtance of this 
in the Aſtro/oger is mention'd by the very learned Gre- 
gory out of Albumazer, who aſſerted, that all Religions 
were govern'd by the Planets ; the Mahomeran by YVenns, 
the Jewiſh by Sazurn, and the Chriſtian by the Sur : 
Nay, he adds, that one G40 Bonatus a Gymnoſophiſt 
affirms in his Parallells, that Chriſt himfelf was an Aſtro- 
loger, and maze uſe of EleFions, The Spettator, with 
all his Modeſty, has diſcover'd ſomething of this Self- 
love in that of the Sciences, and could not help giving 
into this Infirmity. Every one knows whar a fine Talent 
he had for Writing, and parricularly how beautiful his 
Imagination was, and how polite his Language. Him- 
ſelf was not a Stranger to it; and we @herefore read in 
the SpeQator, N® 291 ; 1 might further obſerve, that there 
15 n20t a Greek ir Latin Critick, who has not ſhewn, even 


in the Stile of his Criticiſms, that he was Maſter of all 
the Elegance and Dehicacy of his native Language. Here 


does this excellent Author forbid any one's Claim to the 


 CharaQter of a Critick, who is not like himſelf Maſter 


of the Delicacy and Elegance of his native Tongue z 
though I am apt to believe, that as a Man may be a 
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tion of Ovad's Epiſtle from Penelope to Ulyſjes. 


| has a Fling upon the Author of the Critick upon 
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An Eſſay on Criticiſm. 


Painter, {o he may make very good Criticiſms in Poetry 
and Eloquence, without being a Poet or an Orator. What 
would have become of our famous Critick Rymer, whom 
Mr. Dryden has ſo much commended, and ſo much 
abuſed, if his Criticiſms muſt not paſs, on Account of his 
not being Mafter of the Elegance and Delicacy of our 
Larguage, as it does not appear he wag by his Tranſla- 


Here $Rulk'd Ulyſſes. 

Your Sora how Dolon 120 207 Rheſus 'ſcap's, 
Banter'a the One, this taken as he napp'4, 
Whatever Skippers hither come- aſhore, 

For thee I ask ana ask them oer and ver. 
Perhaps to her your doway Wife define | 
Who cares no more, ſo that her Cupboard ſhine : 
Who revel in your Houſe withont Controul, 

And eat and waſte your Means our Blood and Soul. 


The Bantring and Napping, the Skipper, the Doway 


Wife, the Cufpbeara, the Means, and the Blocd and Scunl, 


agree admirably with the Royal Characters of Ein 
Ulyſſes and Queen Penelofe, and the courtly Manner ot 
Ouia. Raacliff's Letter, from the Skipper's Wife of New- 
caſile to her Husband at S?. Catherines, -can hardly have 
more of the Burleſque in it. | 
The Truth is, Mr. 44aiſor, in the above peention, 
is Cato. 
A feww general Rules extratted out of the French Authors, 
with a certain Cant of Woras, have ſometimes ſet up an illite- 


rate heavy I riter, for a nf juaicious and formiaable Cri- 
zick, 1 know no Inſtance wherein that Gentleman loſes his 
T'emper ſo much as in this. There were but three Au- 

. thors in our Time who were Cr:ticks by Profeflion, Rymer, 
Denns, and Gilaon, Rymer is own'd by himſelf to be 
a maſterly Critick : He himſelf knew Mr. Dennis did not 
want Learning ; and as to Fire, he has perhaps rather 
too much of it, than, too little. I can't help thinking, 
that the Ode he writ on Dryaen's Tranſlation of the 3d 
Book of the Gecrgicks, in Tonſon's Fourth Miſcellany, de- 
ſery'd a kinder Word than illiterate or heavy. 
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STANZA II. 
Sometimes of humble rural Things 
My Muſe, which Reeps great Maro ſtill in ſight, 
In mute Air with varied Numbers ſings ; 
Ana ſometimes her ſonorous Flight 
To Heaven ſublimely wings. 
But firſt takes Time with Majeſty to riſe 
T hen, without Pride, arvinely great 
She mounts her native Skies ; 
And Goa teſs-like retains her State 
When aown agam ſhe flies/ 


The Paſſage, taken out of the SpeFator, could not 
relate to G:/407, becauſe of the French Cant, which he 
did not affect, nor underſtand. It is plain therefore, it 
muſt refer to the Critick upon Cato ; which ſhews us, 
that as conſcious as the moſt modeſt Man may be of his 
own ou —acay $, Jet when it is in Diſpute, he cannot 
always preſerye his Inſenſibility. Cato is a very good Dre- 
zaatick Poem, and fo was the C74; yet the beſt Cririck 
that ever was written in French, was that upon the Ciz, 


" as La Bruyere obſerves. 


In another of the SpefZators, we meet with ſomething 
which proves to us, that a Man may have as much Modeſty 
as Mr. A44iſon ; and yet be very jealous of lofing any Part 
pf the Glory which is due to him. Every one knows, 
that though he was a Maſter of Eloquence, he never at- 
tempted to ſpeak in Parliament, but it was with ſame 


 Contufion ; and what he ſaid, did not anſwer the Ex- 
Qaation which had been raiſed by the Character of his 


- Himſelf takes notice of this, not as an Infir- 
mity, but as the Effet of Caution and Art. Spettaror, 
Nt 231, Cicero tells us, that he never liked an Orator, 


| pho aid not appear in ſome little Confuſion at the Begin- 


ning of his Speech ; and confeſſes, thas. he himſelf never 
entereqi fon an Oration without Trembling ana Concern. 
It is inaee4 a Kina of Deference which is due to a great 
A ſembly. The braveſt Man often appears timorous upon 
theſe Occaſions, as we may obſerve that there 1s generally 


220 Creature more impudent than a Coward. I hope ſhall 


not be thought invidious, or to endeavour to leflen the 


Veneration, which all, who love polite Learning, owe ta 


the 
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the Memory of the Spefaroy ; yet I could not but take 
notice, how ſenſible the moſt Diſcreet are in Point of Ri- 
valſhip in Fame. What elſe can one think of the Spefta- 
70's Saying in the Dedication of the Eighth Volume : 
T need not retl yeu, that the free and diſengaged Behaviour 


of a fine Gentleman, you as many aukward Beaux, as 


the Eaſineſs of your\ Favourite Waller hath made inſipia 
Poets. Though the j7ine Gentleman may be applied to 


Mr. Waller, and the aukward Beans to the infipid Poets ; 


yet the Compariſon cannot hold, without doing an Injury 
to Mr. Walter's Merit. The Beaux may be twin by 


imitating what ? + call a fine Gentleman, who is gene- | 
3 


rally diſtiguiſh'd by ſome AﬀeCtation ; but no Poet can 

be infipid by imitating Mr. Waller's Eaſineſs, if he has 
any Portion of his Wit and Gallantry. The Spefator's 
Manner was not very different from Mr. Jaller's, as to 
Eafineſs ; and I have as often heard it wiſhed, that there 
was more Fire in his own Poetry, as that there was more 
in Mr. Walter's. Two of the politeſt Authors in Frrope, 
of the laſt Age, St. Furemont and La Fontaine, had 
ſuch an Efteem for Mr. J/a/ler, that it is firange he meets 
with no better Quarter at Home. Thoſe two famous 
French Wits us'd to call him another Angcreon ; and the 
Criticks have not yet complained, that ever Anacreon 

taught any Poet to be nſipos. Mr. A44ifon is ſo far from 
thinking that Walter had any ſuch Infeftion about him, 
that he wiſhes he had lived to have ſung in Praiſe of 
King //lliam, the ſublimeſt SubjeQ that ever was offered 
to a Muſe, by how much the Deliverer of Nations from 
Slavery is a more godlike CharaQter, than to have ſub- 
jected and enſlaved them, as did Alexander and Ceſar. 


The Courtly Waller next commands my Lays, 

Muſe, tune thy Verſe with Art to Waller's Prarſe. 
While tender Airs, and lovely Dames inſpire 

Soft melting T houghts, and propagate Deſire ; 

So long ſhall Waller's Strarms cur Paſſion move, 
And Sacharifla's Beauties kindle Love. DEAE 
Thy Verſe, harinonions Bara, and flatr ring Song, 
Can make the Vanquiſh'd great, the Cowara ftrcng : 


T by Verſe can ſhew ev'n Cromwell's Innocence, | , 
ſ 
Oþ! 


And complement the Storms thas bore him hence. : 
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Oh! had thy Muſe not come an Age too ſoon, 
But ſeen great Naflau on the Britiſh T hrone, 
How had his Triumphs glitter'd im thy Page, 
And warm*a thee to a more exalted Rage, 
What Scenes of Death, &c. 


So little Danger is there of learning to be infipid by 
imitating Haller, that he is praiſed by the Editor of 
St. Zvremona's Works, for the Elevation of his Genius, 
Mr. Eamond Waller ; S'eſt generallement fait admirer par 
"Elevation ae ſon Eſprit. 7 

| I do not in this E/fay aim at any Thing more, than, as 
I have ſaid before, to put ſeveral critical Hints, which I 
had colle&ed, together, and not to form a regular Diſ- 
courſe, but take them as they come in my way. 

If the Spefator, by the Paſlage above-mentioned, in- 
finuates that a Man muſt be able to perform himſelf in 
an Art, to be a good Judge of the Performances of others ; 
conſequently, that I ought to be a maſterly Hiſtorian, to 
make Remarks on Mr. Echar4's Hiſtory, he diveſts me at 
once of the Right I pretend to in the ing Treatiſe. 
Let, us therefore enquire into the Reaſon of this Re- 
fletion, 

Horace, whom no Engliſh Authar could underſtand bet- 
ter than the Spefator, as appears by his admirable Trani- 
lation, teaches us otherwiſe, 


 Munns & Officium, nit ſcribens ifpſe, accebo, 
Yet without writing, I may teach to write. 
ors [Roſe. 


Dacier's Notes upon Hippocrates, as I have been in- 


formed by my worthy Friend Dr. AHen, are much 


better than any others, though made by Men of the Fa- 
culty, which Dacier did not profeſs. Monſieur Corneile, 
the greateſt Genius in France tor Tragedy, wrote Exa- 
mens of his Pieces, which, like Dryden'sPrefaces, were 
aclapeed to the ſeveral Tragedies, and very often claſhed 
wi 


one another, as the Subje& required : but becauſe 


he would prevent as much as | ew; any Attack of Cri- 
ticiſm, he declares in one of his Diſcourſes, Toa rhe 
Knowledge which is acquired by Study and Speculation, 1s 


_ of little or no Uſe without Experience. Thus an Author 


mult produce a Tragedy himſelf, before he preſumes to 
criticiſe 
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criticiſe on another's. If it be the ſame Thing in Hiſtory 
too, I began at the wrong End, and ſhould have writ- 
ten three or four Folio Hilſtories, before I had preſum'd 
to make Remarks on Archdeacon Echard's, this would 
bear very hard upon me, and I muſt beg Leave to enquire 
a little whether the Caſe be really ſo or not. 

Monfieur Dacier is ſo tar from being of Corneilke's Opi- 
nion, that he thinks a Man who never did write a 'I'ra- 
gedy, may criticiſe on another's Poem the better for that 
he never wrote himſelf. Nay, I 4o not know, ſayshe in his 
Preface to Ariſtorie, wherher he who has written Drama- 
rick Pcems, is ſo proper ro explain the Rules of the Art 
as he, who never *rote any : For it wwanld be a Miracle if 
the former were not ſeauced by Self-tove ; whereas the lat- 
ter is diſintereſtes, ana the more likely to be an wnpartiat 
Fudge. Again, if it was neceſſary ro be a good Poet 10 
make Criticiſms on Poetry, we ſhould never have had any 
Critick at all ; for I a0 not know one Critick upon Poetry, 
that was himſelf a Poet. By this one would think, that 
he did not look upon Rap, as a Critick in Poetry, for he 


wrote a Poem on Gardening. Menage makes as little of 


him as Dacier ; yet Dryaen ſays, were all the Writings of 
other Criticks loſt, Rapn's Works alone would be ſufficient 
to teach us the whole Art of Criticiſm. We all know .4ri- 
ſtottle and Horace wrote upon Epick Poetry and Tragedy, 
yet neither of them ever wrote a Tragedy or Epick Poem ; 
and perhaps neither of them would have ſucceeded if he 
had, Rymer made one poor Attempt that Way in his 
Eagar : But, as if it had been written only to prove that a 
Man may judge well of an Art, without being a Per- 
former, like an ill-built Ship, it ſunk in the very launch- 
ing, and feem'd to be written only to be damned. 
The Guarnan ſeconds the Spettaror, and forbids any 
one to criticiſe, that cannot write to PerfeQtion. If Tjin# 
by his own Manner of Writing, that he is heavy and taſte- 
Teſs, I throw afiae hrs Criticiſms wvith a ſecret Indignation, 
to ſee a Man without Genits or Polizeneſs, 4ifaring to the 
World on Subjefts which F find are above his Reach. 'Thus 
Mr. Rymer, the beſt Critick we had till then, and all 
his Rules, are void and of no Effe&: He has cancelled 
them with a Daſh of his Pen. If a Man muſt not only. 
| have Politeneſs, but a Genius, what will become of Ar:- 


ftortle and Longinus, Bofſu and Dacier? They were all. | 


polite 
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polite Writers, but have not diſcover'd that they had Ge- 
hius: I ever had as little Opinion of heavy taſteleſs Cri- 
ticks as the Speftator or Gnaraian, yet I ne ver could en- 
dure an arbitrary Judgement ; for, what elſe is 7aſte/eſs and 
heavy without Proot ? But then, that Proof could not be 
roduced without the Criticiſms, which, let them be ever 
0 yu: are often more eaſily deſpis'd than anſwer'd. 

I wasalways convinced by Example, that a Critick may 
have a juſt Taſte, without being a Poet ; and that the In- 
_— the Guaraian ſpeaks of; is never provoked, un- 


leſs 


or four Lines, we have zaſteieſs, heavy, dogmarical, ſtupia 
Macer a4 Mundungus all of the poor Criticks. Had 
they been really ſuch ſtupid Creatures, they could not have 
given ſuch Offence. Hard Words ſhew Anger more than 


Indignation, and we are apt to conjecture, that the Poets 


would not be ſo angry with the Criticks, if they were not 
afraid of them. 'The Concern of the former is wonder- 


_ fully generous ; they are not in Pain tor what the Criticks 


ſay of their Errours and Failings, but for the Heavineſs 


-and Stupidity of their Criticiſms, Thus in the loweſt 


Life, we ſhall often hear one angry Woman cry out of 


another, 1 ao not matter what ſhe ſaia of me, but ts ſee 


the Impudence of the Slut, Macer and Munaungus are 


taken from Mr. Congreve's Epiſtle to Sir Richard Temple 5 


So Macer and Mundungus ſchool the T imes, 

And <xrite in rugged Verſe tie ſefter Rules of Rhimes. 
If the Guardian had the Critick upon Caro in his 
Thoughts, when he quoted thoſe Verſes, which I ſup- 

ſe he had, why does he mention rhiming Criticiſms? 
That Author wrote his Rules and Remarks always in 
Proſe, ſo did Rymer ; what then do they all mean by 
rugged Verſe? The Lord Roſcommon's Poetry is Harmony 
{« ſelf. The laſt Eflay upon Criticiſm in Verſe was not 
then written, There remains only the late Duke of 


 Buckingham's Poetical Eflay, of Note enough to be re- 
membered by Mr. Congreve : "That could not be named, 
without offending g004 Breeding, a Term very often made 
| uſe of by two elegant Authors 3 who, I much queſtion, 


had never the Education of a Dancing-Mafter. How- 


ever, Poetry and Criticiſm are pertect Levellers, and no 


Maw 


a weak - Place is hit upon : As, in the low Phraſe, 
A galled Horſe winces when you touch the Sore, In three 
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| Man can plead Privilege in the Court of Parnaſſus ; what 
then is the Meaning of the next Lines after Mundungus ? 


Well 4o they play the careful Critick's Part, 
Inſtrutting doubly by their matchleſs Art : 
Rules for good Verſe they firſt with Pains indite, 
Then ſhew 1s what are bad by what they write. 


The Guardian and Speftaror would not do the Poets 
the Honour to name them ; but we know who are the 
Criticks which are 7hrown aſide by them ; for no Body 
but Mr. 7D and Mr. G made Remarks upon 
_ their Writings, and both of them did. I do not ſay with 
that Politeneſs and Elegance, which the Spefator and 


Guardian have laid down, as the ſole CharaQteriſticks of 


g00d Taſte and Judgement ; though one may almoſt as 
well fay, that a Man cannot have good Senſe and Wit, 
without good Cloaths and a gentee] Air. I muſt needs 
own, that I think moſt of their Criticiſms very juſt, 
though had they been till juſter than they are, I would 
not have been the Author of them, without taking No- 


tice of Beauties, as well as finding of Faults, there being - 


much more Room for the former than the latter. 

It is very plain, the SpefZazor highly ftomached the Re- 
marks which were made on his Writings, and is not very 
candid in his Reaſoning, to render his Opponents con- 
temptible, which was the ſureſt Way of diſarming them. 
Theſe Criticks fall upon a Play, not becauſe it is 110 wwrit- 
ten, but becauſe it takes: This is not the whole Truth. 
It is not becauſe it takes, but becauſe it takes for thoſe 
very Things which ſhould have damned it, Drrfey's 
Boaraing-School, and his Marriage-Hater match'4, took 
* with a Vengeance, though the two greateſt Pieces of Wit 
in them, were Miſs's Bread and Butter, and Mynbeer's 
Muff. Settles Tragedies took for the Noiſe, the Show, 
and the Rhime. No Play, that was not ſupported by 
wag or political Party, which moſt zaking Plays have 


en, ever took more than Sertle's Heir of Morocco, in 


which there is not one good Thought or Expreſſion. 
Again, ſeveral of theſe Criticks have laid it down as a 
axim, that whatever Dramatick Poem has a long Run, 
muſt of Neceſſiry be good for nothing, which is a Miſre- 
preſentation. 
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h preſentation. The Orphan, Vemce Preſerv'd, Tamexy- 


lane, &c. had long Runs, and run ſtill; yet no Critick 
has dared to ſay they did not deſerve it : But whoever 
will owe his Reputation to zaking only, muſt be contented 


to roll with Serrle, Durfey, and many other Poets, that took 


in their Turn. Could any thing be more monſtrous, than 
to determine the Merit of Nzx0#'s Prophecy, and the 
Speftator, by the Run of the Papers. The former, a 
Maggot given to the Rabble, bore more Editions in 'Fen 
Weeks, than the latter has done in Ten Years. 

I would not be underſtood in this, or any thing elſe, to 
endeavour to lefſen the Opinion the People have generally 
and juſtly of the SpefZaror's Pertetions : I verily believe, 
there is no Production of the Mind, antient or modern, 


where are to be found more Wit, Politeneſs, fine R aille- 4 
' ry, good Senſe, Learning, and Eloquence ; but what I 


have ſaid, is to ſhew, that great Wits as well as little have 


- their Paſſions, their Piques and Prejudices, when the leaſt 


Blemiſh is diſcovered in their Glory. In the ſame Spefta- 
tor, we have another Hint, that no Body ought to criticiſe 


-. on that Author's Writings, unleſs he could write as ele- 


antly as himſelf, which effeCtually cuts off all Cririciſm. 
| Fheſb profeſea Criticks canner put ren Words together with 
Elegance, or common Propriety. What an arbitrary Way 
of arguing is this? Theſe Criticks are Smatterers ; T hey 
vilify only the Produftious that gain Applanſe ; the Ble- 
wiſhes they deſcry are imaginary ; their Arguments are far 
fetched : T heir Works are like thoſe of the Sophiſts, they. 
are thought deep, becauſe unimntettigible ; they inſtruft the 
People in Abſurdities, Would the Speftator allow this 
poſitive Air in any other Writer ? How does it appear that 
one Word of all this is true ? /#je 41x17. That muſt ſatisfy, 
though he is in this Caſe too much a Party, to be a Judge. 
Theſe Criticks are tea themſetves into Abſuraities, by not 
conſidering, That there is ſometimes a greater Judgement 


ſhewn in deviating from the Rules of Art, than adhering 


zo them. The Word ſ6/:et1mes here would make every 
right Argument wrong, and every Truth Falſehood, be- 
cauſe ſometimes there may be an Exception to a general 


| Rule. Why, does he not tell us, wherein himſelf, or any 


one elſe ſhewed his Judgement in deviating from the Rules 
of Art? The Critical Smatterers do not charge him in 
thoſe Places where Judgement was {hewn in ſuch deviati "Sr 
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An Eſſay on Criticiſni. 
but where the Want of Judgement appeared in it. I ſhall 
have occaſion to touch this Subject a little elſewhere ; 
though I hope what have ſaid here, is enough to prove 
that juſt Cr:71ciſms are not the ProduQtions of Ignorance 
aud Envy, as the Spettator intimates ; but that they are, 
on the contrary, uſeful and neceflary to be a Check on the 
gs Genius's, who want the Rein much more than 
the Spur ; and what, in a few Years, would become of 
all good Writing, if thoſe great Genius's could impoſe__ \ 
their very Blemiſhes on the World for the moſt ſhining 
Beauties ? 

The SpeQator gives us another Mark, by which we 
may diſcover a Critick, who has neither Taſte nor Learn- 
ing, and that is, He ſelTom ventures to praiſe any Paſ- 
ſage in an Author, which has not been before received ana 
{tre by the Publick, If this Remark had been in- 
allible and univerſal; it muſt have deprived the SpeRa- 


tor himſelt of the two greateſt Beauties in all his Quo- 


Sun. 


Oh thon,; that wwith ſurpaſſing Glory crown'd, 
Look'ſt from thy ſole Dominion like the Goa 
Of this new World. — 


The Other in the tender Kind. Adam to Eve. 


Her Hand ſoft touching whiſper'd thus, Awake 
My Faireſt, my eſpous'a, my beſt belov'd, 
Heavens laſt, beſt Gift, my ever new Delight, 
Awake. 


which had before been a thouſand Times repeated as 
the Perfetion of Enghſp Poetry, in their ſeveral Kinds, 
And the Author, who ſhall have occafion to quote them 
as ſuch after the Spefator, will not diſcover his Want of \ 
Tafte or Learning by it. Very juſt is his Obſervation, 
A true Critick ought to 4well rather upon Excellencies than 
Tmperfetions, £c. But as this has Relation chiefly to 
thoſe Compoſitions which require Genius, Judgement and 
Eloquence; and conſequently, cannot relate to Mr. Echara's 
Hiſtory of England, we ſhall now ſay no more of it. 
That I may not be guilty of the Fault I blame in others, 


the neglcRing of Beauties, and falling unmercifully wor 


The One in the ſublime Kind in the Speech to the 
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the Blemiſhes of Authors. I muſt ſincerely acknowledge, 


that it was not for Want of Will, that I did not mention 
what is beautiful in our Hiſtorian, but for Want of O 
portunity. What Part of his Performance ſhould I have 
applauded ! Is it the Deſign ! The Author does not him- 
ſelf pretend, that it is regular, if by Deſign in Hiſtory, 
we are to underſtand the Plan as in Poerry : He will 
not deny, but that his Method is too much diverſified, 
and too confuſed ; ſometimes it is Generas Hiſtory, ſome- 
times Annals, ſometimes a Diary, ſometimes Bicgra- 
Fhy ; all which he ſeems to think he has ſufficiently pro- 
vided againſt, by dividing the whole Work into Se£t:0ns, 
and putting Pales between his Paragraphs. This Confu- 
fion will be eaſily pardoned by his , 75-59 there being 
hardly one in a 'Thouſand: that knows the Difference be- 
tween Biography and Hiſtory, or between an Arnaliſt and 
an Hiſtcrian ; or whodoes not take Brick's Richard 1II, or 
Cambaen's Queen Elizabeth, to be as much of the hiſto- 
rical Kind, as Samue! Daniel's Hiſtory of England, 
which is the only EZ7giſp Hiſtory that has the leaſt Ap- 
pearance of Uniformity and Regularity of Deſign. 

Ne Sutor ultra Crepiaam, is in nothing a more nece(- 
fary Maxim, than in the ProduQtions of the Mind, It is 
not becauſe a Man can write a Sonnet, an Elegy, nay,an 


Ode, or a Dramatick Poem, that therefore he can ſuc- 


ceed in Epick ; though we in England are apt to con- 
found all Sorts of Poetry and Poets, and to think that 
there is but one and the ſame Genius neceflary for all of 
them. Thus it is, that you often hear the Queſtion in 
Company, which is the beſt Poet, Virgil or Horace, Mil- 
ton or Walker, Dryaen or Wycherley, Congreve or Row. 
It is the ſame Thing in Hiſtory : If a Man is able to 


| abridge a DiQtionary, to collect and compile Memoirs ; 


in a Word, if he can put a Tale together, he is imme- 
diately an Hiſtorian, though Story-telling and Hiſtory are 


as different as a Maarigal and a Pindarick Oe. 


Hiſtory is defigned to inſtruft Mankind by Example, 


to ſhew what Men were by what they did, and from par- 


ticular Inſtances to form general Leſſons in all the vari- 
ous Stations of Life ; and our Hiſtorian has ſo far a juſt 
Conception of its Dignity and Uſe, that he ſpeaks of his 
own Performance as if he had formed a regular noble De- 
fign, with a regular and _— View, and executed it with 


equa) 
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equal Beauty and Perteftion. Very great Talents are re- 


quiſite to ſucceed in it, eſpecially that of Judgement, to 
_ relate only what is worth relating, and to make proper | 


Reflections upon Events for the InitruQtion of the Reader. 
Nothing 1s more neceſſary for an Hiſtorian, ſays Pere Ra- 
pin, than Fudgement : Nothing requires ſo much Senſe, 
fo much Reaſon, fo much Wit, ſo much Wiſdom, aud other 
good Qualines, as Hiſtory, ro ſucceed in writing it ; and 
above ail, Un Heureux Naturel, a happy Genms, which 
enaowed with ail theſe Qualjications, will not 40 with- 
our, Un Grand Commerce du Monde, @ great Know- 


_DAfeage of tbe World. Pere Bouhours, whom Mr. Aa4iſon 


< es 


thought the moſt judicious and penetrating of all the 
French Criticks, has an admirable Remark on the Re- 
fletions of Hiſtorians, in his Maniere 4e bien penſer. 
The Hiſtorian ought ro ſhine moſt in his Refleftions: No- 
thing tis ſo irregular as to reflett falſely on Events that are 


 rrue, He mentions a pleaſant Inſtance of a French 
| Prieſt, who ſaid in a Sermon, The Heart of Man being 


of a rriangular Figure, and the World of a round one 5 


| Tt is plain, that all worlaly Greatneſs cannot fill the Heart 


of Man. We have been told a thouſand Times, that 
the Presbyrerians had a Quarrel with King Charks the 
Firſt, and that thoſe who had a Quarrel with him, took 


| him and cut off his Head. 'The Fa is true as to the 


Quarrel, but non can be more falſe, than that the 
Presbyterians beheaded him. 'The Fa&t is true, that the 
A&t of Toleration put a Stop to the Perſecuting of Diſ- 


ſenters ; but the RefleQion from it, That the Church 


avas in Danger, is falſe. If I would rifle the Grand Re- 
bellion, and Mr. Echara's Hiſtory, I might have the Ho- 


- Nour of being Author of a Folio too, by taking from 


them Examples of this Kind ; and I cannot but think, 
if the Archdeacon had duely weighed the Difficulties in- 
ſeparable from his Undertaking, the indiſpenſable Duty 
of Sincerity and Truth, and the great Talents neceflary for 
an Hiſtorian, he would have transferred the Work to ano- 


ther, not a Dealer in Records only, from whom one can 


expect nothing but the naked Fats without Form or 


Order, without Ornament, or even cloathing ; very pro- 


per for Evidence in Tryals at Law, but too rude and un- 
liſhed for the Beauty and Elegance of Hiſtory : Yet | 
am ſatisfied, there is not one Man in a Thouſand in 
England, 


An Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
England, but thinks there are no Writers ſo fit to make 
Hiitorians as your Record Keepers and Library Keep- 
ers, who are uit as neceflary in ſuch Work as Maſons 
and Carpenters are in Architecture, and no more in Com- 
parilon with the Archite&t, than the Axe or the Ch1ſ- 
ſel are in Compariſon with them. An excellent Hiſtc- 
rian, fays Mont. Peth fon, Pret. to Sar. ought to have 4 
general Knowledge of the World ana of Affairs, and a 
ſubtle and penetrating Wit, to diſtinguiſh the true Cauſes 
of humane Actions, from the Pretexts and Colours which 
are given them, 'T'hus our Hiſtorian ſhould have diſtin- 
you's Archbiſhop Zara's natural Pride and Severity, 
rom that Piety and Zeal which are the Pretexts and 
Colours that are given them. He ſhould alſo have dil- 
tinguiſh'd the Pique and Partiality in the Grand Rebel- 
lion from Truth and Sincerity, which are the Pretexts and 
Colours. Again, 
 Tacius, ſaid he, wrote Sine ſtudio Partinm &9 Ira ; 
if the ſame may be {aid of the two Hiſtorians in Queſtion, 
I have done them much Wrong. The late Earl of 
Shafrsbury, in his Letter of Enthuſiaſm, has this Ex- 
preffion : We have few moaern Writers, who, like Xeno- 
phon or Cicero, can write their own Commentaries, and 
the raw Memoir Writings, and uninformed Pieces of 10- 
dern Stateſinen full of their own intereſted and private 
Views, will, in another Age, be of little Service to ſup- 
port their Memory or Name, ſince ajreaay the World be- 
g1ns ro ſicken with them. | 
It is ſomewhat ſtrange, that Mr. Echard ſhould not be 
fo well acquainted with the Weakneſs of the vulgar Hu- 
mour in E7g/ana, as a Foreigner ; who was ſo ſenſible of 
the Peoples Fondneſs to hear Stories, that he excuſes thoſe 
of a better Taſte amongſt them, who cannot reliſh ſuch as 
relate to Ghoſts, Devils, Prophecies, and the like, with 
which the Archdeacon's Hiſtory abounds. 'The Author 
of the Paris Journal 4es $,avans, ſpeaking of Engliſh 
Hiſtory Writers, and their bringing in Prophecies and 
ftrange Stories, ſays, Granting 1t to be true, it is not (0. 
much to be attributed to their Wans of Skill, as to their 
Compliance with the Humour of the People, that attend too 
much to Prophectes, and are too much affefted with Takes ; 
which Humour our Hiſtorian has rather indulged than 
diſcountenanced, and it muſt furely be for Want of Judge- 
C 2 *--. one, 
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An Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
ment, after the indulging them in it; had been ſo much 
exploded. 'The french Hiſtorian Maimbourg participates 
of the ſame CharaQter,and his Zeal for the Church, could 
not procure him a better one abroad, than what was given 
him in Jzaly; that he was among Hiſtorians, what Mo- 
21s is among the Gods, only to tell Tales; with which 
the Vulgar are as well contented, as with Relations that 


- are truly hiſtorical. But we ſhould be as cautious of read- 


ing ſuch Hiſtories, as Menage tells us he was of reading 
Morrer1i's, for Fear we ſhould remember them. Collter 
knew better than erage, and therefore tranſlated Mor- 
rer:!'s three Folio's into E772/iſh, as a rich Store for the 
Memories of his Countrymen. 

Having ſo little Reaſon to commend the Hiſtorian 
for his Deſign, I ſhould make him amends in the Sen- 
timents, it there was the leaſt Room for it. It is true, 
in Hiſtory, it the FaCts are fairly related, the Sentiments 
muſt be brought along with them, and the Author is not 
accountable for them as in Poetry : But if the Sentiments 
do n6t-correſpond with the Fas ; if Meckneſs and Ho- 
lineſs are ſeated to give Judgement in the High Commiſ- 

2 and Star Chamber Courts; if Piety is mounted on 
Horſeback with the Lord High Treaſurer's Staff in her 
Hand; if the moſt noble CharaQters are aſcribed to Per- 
ſons engaged in the moſt unjuſtifiable Aftions, we ma 
depend upon it, theie Perſons, either did not think, or did 
not a& as they are repreſented, and conſequently that the 
Hiſtory is falſe and vicious : The Hiſtorians RefleQions 
upon > Ando are entirely his own, and we ſhall ſee in the 
following Pages, how wiſe and how weighty they are : 
But as they bear all on one Side, like an ill ballaſted 
Ship, it is much, it in the Courſe of a few Years, it does 
not ovetſet the Hiſtory. : 

There is no | ray Vice in Hiſtorians, than poor and 
common Reflections. 'The Poverty of the Archdeacon's 
appears in the After }/it, which makes a good Part of 
them ; and the Y1gariſms, which will be further explain'd 


' as Occaſions offers. 


| Indeed we do not enough acquaintourſelves in England, 
with what Father ZBowbours calls the Manner of Right 
Thinking, in his Treatiſe before mentioned ; which For- 
renelle recommends as one of the moſt agreeable and uſe- 


ful Books in the French Tongue : We have nothing like it 
| | IN 


Av 


| becomes me in a Matter ſo intricate and nice. 
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in Eygliſh, or in any other Language antient or modern, 


Wit and Humour, Wit and good Senſe, Wit and Wiſdom, 
Wit and Reaſon, Wit and Craft ; nay, Wit and Philoſo- 
PHY, are with us almoſt the ſame Things. How often 

aye I heard it ſaid, there is a great Deal of Wit in Ho- 
mer, a great Deal of Humour in Yirgii, We take all 
Thoughts in the Groſs ; the Sublime, the Grand, the 


| Noble, the Pretty, the Agreeable, the Fine, the Delicate, 


are all alike witty with us ; and the Vulgar are ignorant 


_ of all other Diſtinjon, but that of a Jeſt and a Bull. 


Sir Samuel Garth, who was extreamly fond of Father - 
Bouhonrs's Treatiſe, did often wiſh that it was tranſlated, - 
and the Examples the French Critick takes from Greek, 
Latin, Italian, Spaniſþ and French Authors, not to be 
turned into Eghſh, but Engliſh Examples to be put in- 
ſtead of them. I am ſatisfied nothing would be of more 
Advantage towards the Refinement of our Manner, both 
of Thinking and Writing. I know the DO 
would be very difficult, and the greateſt Part of the Dit- 
ficulty be to preſerve the Spirit and Turn of Thought 
in the Enghſh Vxam les, to make it anſwer Father Bou- 
hours's Remarks. Who is there, that does not take a 
ſublime Thought, a noble Thought, a grand Thought, 


to be ſynonymous Terms, though they differ from one 


another, almoſt as much as from the Agreeable and the 
Delicate, I am my ſelf afraid to attempt any 'Thing 
like Examples of Kinds, and probably my Conceptions 
of them may be wrong ; what they are I ſhall offer them 
to the Reader, with the Caution and Submiſſion which | 


. 
: 


The firſt Example of the $1b/178 is ſo well known, 


| that if there was any other ſo good in any other Author, 


I ſhould not have made uſe of it. It is in the 5th 
Chapter of Zonginus. We will not borrow it from 20i- 
eau, becauſe we are forbidden by the Speffaror to make 
Uſe of a Quotation which has been made Uſe of before. 
Dr. Gregory, in the Preface to his Works, printed about 
fixty Years ago, at what Time ZBokeau had not thought 
of tranſlating Longinnus, writes thus : Dionyfius Longi- 
nus, 07 that knew-what belonged to Expreſſion ; having 
firſt of all caſt a Scorn upon his Hozzer. The Tranſlator 


does not dwell much upon this, ſ@yS Ta Is $:cweotirn;, 
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ainary Man, was in the Right when he brought in his 
Goa, ſaying, Pw:obe Pas, x; tym, 

Let there be Light, 

Ana there was Light, 


But leaſt it may be ſaid, the SpeQator has entered a 
Caveat —_ my uſing any Quotation, which he or any 
one elſe ad uſed, I ſhall add another Inſtance of the 
Sublime taken out of the ſame divine Book the Bible, 
that has not been blown upon ; | 

He ſpake, 

And it was: 

He commangaed, 
And it ſtood firm. 


The whole Pſalm xxxiiid is full of the Sublime : 


By the IWord of the Lord were the Mountains made, 
And all the Hoſt of them by the Breath of his Mouth. 


What in all profane Learning comes up to the Sublime 
in the xxxviiith Chapter of Job, where the Almighty is 
introduced ſpeaking to him out of the Whirlwind : 


Gir4 up thy Loins like a Man, for T will demand of thee. 
 Wherewaſt thou<ehen Tlaid the Foundations of theEarth ? 
Declare, If thou haſt Underſtanding. 
Who laid the Meaſures thereof 2 - 
Who hath ſtretched the Line upon it ? | 
WWhereupon are the Foundations thereef faſtened ? or, 
Who laid the Corner Stone ? | 
When the Morning Stars ſang, and the Sons of Goa fhoutea 
Happily imitated by Milton. [for Foy! 
— — —— Up heroate, 
Fellow'd with Acclataaticns, and the Sound 
Symphonious of ten thouſand Harps, that tunes 
Angelick Harmcenies, the Earth, the Air | 
Reſuunding, Thou remembereſt ; for thou heareſt 
The Heavens, and all the Conſtellations ring : 
The Planets in their Stations liſtening ſtoca, 
White the bright Pomp aſtended jubilant. 
Ofen ye everlaſting Gates : T hey ſung, 
bg ye Heavens, your living Docrs ; Let in 
he geat Creator from his Werk returned 
Magnificent, his Six Days Work, a Worta. 
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Of the ſublime Kind is the Ode in the Spectator, N? 


465 ; being a Paraphraſe on that of the P/almiſt. The 
Heavens ateclare : 


The ſpacious Firmament on high, 

With all the blue Ethereal Sky ; 

And ſpangled Heavens, a fhiming Frame, 
T heir great Original {roclaim. 


Some very ſcrupulous Perſons may be apt to obje&t 
againſt the third Line as an Anteclimax, the (Þang/ed 
Heavens having much more Luſtre than ſhining Frame. 
The following Sra724 is extreamly ſublime : 


What tho' in ſolemn Silence all 
Move round the aark terreſtrial Ball ; 
What tho*, nor real Voice, nor Sound 
Amida their radiant Orbs be found, 
In Reaſon's Ear they all rejoice, 
- utter forth a privy Voice ; 
or ever ſinging as they ſhine 
The nd that mae 4. is divine. 


I cannot omit here ſome Lines of Mr. Walter's u 
the Holy Scriptures, where there is more of the Sublime 
than in all other Books whatſoever. 


T he Grecian Muſe has all their gods ſurvy'd, 
Nor Jove at us, nor Phebus ts arriv'd ; 

Frail Denies, which firſt the Poets maae, 
And then invok'd to grve their Fancies Ad. 
Net, if they ſtill divert us with therr Rage, 
What may be hop'd for in a better Age, 
When not from Helicon's 1magin'd Spring, 
But ſacred Writ we borrow what we ſing ? 
This with the Fabrick of the World begun 
Elaer than Light, and ſpall out-laſt the Sun. 


There are not ten finer Verſes together in Mr. Waller's 
Poems, yet he wrote them when he was above fourſcore 


Years old. a | 
Are not theſe two Verſes of a Manuſcript Poem in 
the ſublime Kind ? the young Author, a Lad at Eatou 


School, wrote it on the Birth of his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of Cumberland : 
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Gods how he ſprings like Whirl winds charg*d with Fire, 
He tays War waſte, and makes the World yetire. 


And theſe Verſes out of Yamerlane: 


The dreadful Buſineſs of the War is over, 

Ana Slaughter, that from yeſter Morn till Even, 
With Gyant Steps paſt ſtriding o'er the Field 
Beſmear's, ana horrid with the Blood of Nations, 
Now weary ſits among the mangled. Heaps, 

And fiumbers Cer her Prey. 


I cou'd eafily fill many Volumes of Quotations out of 
the Antients and Moderns, in all the Kinds of Think- 
ing; but as I am doubtful of the Succeſs of my Attempt, 
ſo the Fewer I inſert, the Leſs I ſhall offend. 

The French perhaps have been a little too ſcrupulous 
and exaCt in dividing the Nob/e and the Grand in the 
Manner of Thinking. However, as to the Noble, let us 
ſee whether this Paitipe borrow'd of Scripture by Mor, 
will not ſetve for an Inſtance : 


All Night he will purſue, but his Approach, 
Darkneſs defends between till Morming Watch, 
Then thro the fiery Pillar and the Cloud, 5 
Goa looking forth will trouble all his Hoſt, 
Ana craze their Chariot Wheels ; when, by Command, 
Moſes once more, his potent Rod erefts | 
Over the Sea: T he Sea his Rod obeys | 
On their embattlea Ranks, the Waves return, 

And overwhelm their War. 


There would be no End of it, if one ſhould go about 
to enumerate ſuch Inſtances as theſe out of Mi7ton. His 
Poem of Paraaiſe oſt is ſo full of them, that almoſt out 
of one Book one might colle& as many ſuch noble Paſ- 
ſages, as out of all the ZEneis; and I would add the 
Tihas too, if I underſtood Greek half ſo well as the 
Tranſlator. | | | 
ang che many Sketches of the glorious CharaQter 
of King William in that of Tameriane, Mr, Row has 
this, which I take to be a very noble Image: __ 


No Luft of Rule, the common Vice of Kings ; 
No furious Zeal imſpir'd by bot-brain'd Prieſts : 


1 


- 
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Il hid beneath Religions ſpecious Name, 
E'er arew his temp'rate Courage to the Field. 
7 ro reareſs an mjur'd Peoples Wrongs, 
0 ſave the weak Oe, from the ſtrong Oppreſſour 
Ts all his End of War, and when he araws 
The Sword "to puniſh, like yelenting Heav'n, 
He ſeems unwilling to deface Mankind, 
The Oppoſition in the following Paſſage, carries with 
it its own Application : : ; 
> — — —— As oft regardleſs 
Of plighted Faith, with moſt unkingly Baſeneſs 
Without a War proclaim'd, or Cauſe pretended, 
He has t'ane Atvantage of their abſent Arms 
To waſte with Sword and Fire their fruitful Fields, 
Like ſome accurſed Fiend, who *ſtap'd from Hell, 
Poiſons the balmy Air thro' which he flies, 
He blaſts the bearded Corn, and loaded Branches, 
The lab'ring Hind's beſt Hopes, and marks his Way with 
| [Rum 
Is there not ſomething noble in what Mr. Waller ſays 
to the Duke of Monmouth, at his Return from ſuppreſ- 


| ſing a Rebellion in Scotland : 


But ſeeing Envy like the Sun aoes beat, 

With ſcorching Rays, on all that's high ana great, 
This, il requited Monmouth, is the Bough 

T he Muſes or ro ſhade thy conqu'ring Brow 

_ Lampoons hke Squibs may make a preſent Blaze, 
Pur Tine and T hunaer pay Reſpeft to Bays. 


| hope I may make Uſe of Part of Mr. Addiſon's 
Tranſlation of the Fuſtum & Tenacem of Horace, The 


Tranſlator having done me the Honour to render it in 


Engliſþ at my Requeſt; 


The Man reſolv'd and foacy to his Truſt, 

Tnflexible to Ill, and obſtinately juſt ; 

May the rude Rabbles Tnſolence aeſpiſe 

Their ſenſeleſs Clamours, ana rtumnltuous Cries. 
The Tyrant's Fierceneſs he beguiles, 

And the ſtern Brow, and the harſh Voice aejies, 
' And with ſuperionr Greatneſs ſmiles, ; 


Again, 
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Again, | 
Shoula the whole Frame of Nature round him break 
tu Ruin and Confuſion hurP4, 
He unconcern*a would hear the mighty Crack, 
Ana ſtand ſecure amidſt a falling World. 


Si fraftus illabatur Orbis, 
; Impavidum ferient Ruinz. 


Is not this noble Thought the Original of that which 
ends the noted S:/oloquy of Cato : 


The Soul ſecure in his Refonce ſmiles 

At the drawn Dagger, ana aefies its Point : 
The Stars ſpall fade away, the Sun himſelf 
Grow 4im with Age, and Nature ſink in Years ? 


But thou ſhalt ray in immortal Youth, 
Unhurt amiaſt the War of Elements, 


The Wrecks of Matter, and the Cruſh of Worlds, 
The two Verſes quoted out of Horace : 
Si fractus, £9c. 


| are not ſo well imitated by the Gentleman that turned 


Cato's Siloltoquy into Lain, as to defy a Compariſon: 


Orbeſque fraQis ingerentur orbibus 
Hleſa tu ſedebis extra fragmina 


But not to be always running back to the Antients, let 
us have Recourſe to the Moderns, particularly ©ller, 
and we ſhall find ſomething in this Kind of Thiiking 


Tonſ. Callip. p. 72. 


As far as thou may'ſt Nature's Depths explore 
Still inexhauſtible, thou find"ſt the Store ; 
T hee tet the Order ſpe obſerves ſuffice, h 
What Laws controut our Earth, ana what the SRIES. 
Mark how a thouſand ſtarry Orbs on high 
Around the Void with equal Motion fly ; 
Mark how the huge Machine one Oraer keeps, 
And how the Sun th' Etherial Champian ſweeps. 
Both Earth and Air with genial Heat he warms, 
Gives ev'ry Grace, and every Beauty forms ; 


Whether 
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Whether around the lazy Globe he rolls, 

Or Earth is whirP4 about him on her Poles ; 

God is the Mover, Goa the living Soul, 

T hat maae, that afts, that animates the Whotke. 

Hence with thy Atoms, Eficurius ; hence : 

Was all this wond'rous Frame the Sport of Chance ! 

Of Solids, they, *tis true, the Matter make, 

Can Matter from itſelf 1ts Figure take! 

Can the bright Oraer in the World we ſee, 

The blind Efeft of wanton Fortune be ! 

Did jumbling Atoms form the various Kind 
Of Beings, or 4id one Almighty Mina? 

Gueſs what you will, you muſt at laſt reſort 
To a firſt Cauſe, and not to Chance*s Sport, 

T his Cauſe is Gol ——— 


I muſt not omit this Nob/e Thought of Mons : 


T hen crown'd, again their golden Harps, they took 
Harps ever turd, that glitt'ring by their $14e 
Like Quivers hung, and with Preamble ſweet 

Of charming Symphony, they introduce 

T he ſacred Song, and waken Raptures high : 

No one exempt, 10 Voiee but well cond joyn 
Metoaious Part, ſuch Concord is in Heavn. 


Having mention'd ſo many noble "Thoughts in Verſe, 
I ſhall conclude this Article, with a very plain but very 
noble one in Proſe, the Saying of Leonidas to Xerxes : 
If you had not been too powerful and ton happy, you might 
have been an honeſt Man. 

Tho! it is a very hard Matter to diſtinguiſh the Grand 
from the Nob/e in the Manner of Thinking, yet we ſhall 


_ endeavour it by the following Examples; and ſure no- 


thing can be more Grans, than the Saying of Alexanaer 
the Great, to the Greateſt of his Captains Parmento. 
Darius, King of Perſia, having offerd the Macedonian 
Monarch halt 4a in Marriage with his Daughter Statira. 
Als for me, ſays Parmemo, if I were Alexander, I woul4 
accept of theſe Offers: And ſo would I, reply'd that 
Prince, If I were Parmenio. But why ſhould we be al- 
ways dealing in HeroicRs, and running back into Antiqui- 


_ ty to borrow Example from the Conquerors of the World. 


Why may not we propoſe one in the loweſt Life, wo 
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greater Degree of Excellence, than is to be toun 
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will at the ſame Time prove, that the Excellencies of 
both "Thought and Expreſſion are in Nature, and not in 
the Rules of Art only. A Sergeant of the Guards, } lat 
a terrible Fall is this, from Alexander the Great, ro a 
Sergeant of the Guards! who was in the laſt Attack 
upon the Caſtle of Namur in King W:/ham's War, after 
he had fir'd his Grenades at the Enemy behind the Pa- 
lifadoes, leapt over them, and had been ſlaughter'd, had 
not a French Officer prevented it. The Sergeant being a . 
Priſoner in the Caſtle was ſent for by the Governour Count 
Guiſcara, and the Mareſchal 4e Borfflers, The Latter 
demanding how he durſt attempt to leap the Paliſadoes 
with the Enemy behind them, when he could hardly 
have done it had there been none ? Perhaps, Sir, I might 
#0t, reply'd the brave Engliſh Soldier, but there is no- 
thing too aifficult for me to coms at my Enemy, A Say- 
ing worthy of Aexanaer or Ceſar, of Marlborough ot 
Engene. | | 

1 have ſeen ſomething like theſe Verſes of Mr. Wa!l- 
ters, quoted as in the grand Way of Thinking : 


Great Maro could no greater Tempeſt feign, 
When the loud Winds uſurping on the Main, 
For angry Juno labour'd to deſtroy | 
The hated Relicks of confounged Troy. 


Po the Image, as grand as it is, does not ſeem 
to 


De ſo noble as the Inſtances before-mentioned ; there 
is too much Terrour in it to participate of that Kind of 
Thought, which is not conſiſtent with what is terrible. 

I cannot help thinking there is ſomething Grand in this 
Epitaph : na | | 

Underneath this Marble Hearſe, 
Ties the SubjeFt of all Verſe ; 
Sidney's .Stſter, Pembroke's Morher, 

* Death *ere thou haſt kilPd another, | , 
Fair and learn'd, and good as ſbe, X 
Time (ſpall throw a Dart at thee. 


To deſcend to the lower Kinds, we meet with what 
Father Bouhours calls Penſees Fohtes pretty 'Thoughts; 
and we have of that Kind too in Fnghſ?, pong to a 

in any 
other Language ; eſpecially thoſe Verſes in the Cpontor, 
whic 
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which are {aid there to be Originals, as indeed they are, 
and inimitable. I queſtion whether a Poet might not as 
eafily imitate M/ton or Butler. There are ten Stanza's, 
: and they all of a like pretty, and natural Turn with 
s -.- the 


Id STANZA. | 
The Fountain that wont to run ſweetly along, 
Ana aance to ſoft Murmnurs the Pebbles among ; 
T hou know'ſt little Cupid, if Phoebe <ras there, 
* *Tavere Phaſure to look at, *twere Muſick to hear : 
But now ſhe 1s abſent I walk by its Siae, 
Ana ſtll as it murmurs 40 nothing but chiae ; 
Muſt you be ſo chearfut, while T go in Pain, 
Peace there with your Bubbling, and hear me complain. 


How the French may compare with us, as to this prer- 
.ty Manner, let us ſee by a Compariſon. Menage ſays, 
that this 77:0/er, as he calls it, a Sort of low Poetry 
where one or two Verſes are repeated three Times, was 
the King of 77:0/er's, and written by the famous Mon. 
Ranchn : 


| Le premier jou de May 

Fut le plus Heureux de ma Vie, 

Le beau Defign = je formay 5 
| Le premier Jour de May. 


T he firſt Day of the Month of May 
Was the Happieſt of my Life, 

Ah the fair Deſign IT form'a 
The firſt Day of the Month of May. 
Then I ſaxw you, then T lov'd, 

If you hike this fair Deſign, 

T he firſt Day of the Month of May 
Was the Happieſt of my Life. 


( | 

' Now let us ſee what an Eng/iſh Poet has ſaid on the 

_ }' Firſt of May; and tho? there is in it hardly any Thing 
\ but Words, and thoſe Words ruſtick to AﬀeCation ; yet 


4 


x they are Prettineſs itſelf compar'd- to Monl. Ranchin's 
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I. 


Oh the charming Month of May, 
Oh the charming Month of May, 
When the Breezes fan the Treeſes, 


Full of Bloſſoms freſh and gay. 
IT. 


Oh what Joys our Proſpefts yield ! 
Charming Joys our Proſpetts yield ! 
In a new Livery, &c. 


III. 


Oh how freſþ the Morning Air ! 
_ Charming freſh the Morning Alr | &c. 


Tho! there is little Meaning here, yet the Dancing of 
the Words and the Sprightlineſs of the Images, make it 
' a prettier Lyrick than our /ra/an Opera's can produce, 


According to my Conception nothing can be prettier 
than this Thoupht of Prknes. 5 oy _ 
11la mihi ſemper preſenti dura Negra 
Me, quoties ablum, ſemper abefle dolet; 


Non defiderio, noſtro non mceret Amore, 
Sed ſe non noſtro poſſe Dolore frui. 


Cruel, when I am preſent, ſhe appears ; 
As often as I'm abſent ſhe's in Tears : 
Not that Nezra wiſhes my Return, 

To ſte me love her, but to ſee me mottrn. 


Theſe Verſes of Mr. Waker are, methinks, as pretty as 
© they are gallant: | 


Phillis, why ſp01114 awe delay 

Pheaſures ſhorter than the Day ! 

Con'a wwe, which we never can, \ 
Stretch our Lives beyond their Span ; 

Beauty hke a Shaaow flies, 

Ana our Youth before us ales, 

Or would Youth and Beauty ſtay, 

Love hath Wings, and will away. | 

Love bath faite Wings than Time; &c, 


: 8 Notices 
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Notice has been taken of the Prettineſs of theſe Verſes 
in Dry4en's Fable of the Cock and the Fox. 


The Cock ſpeaks to his Wite Dame Parther : 


—— Se my Dear 

How laviſh Nature hath adorn'd the Tear ; 
How the yoo Primroſe ans the Violet ſpring, 
And Biras efſay their T hroats, aiſus'd to ſing : 
All theſe are ours, and I with Pleaſure ſee 
Man ſtrutting on two Legs, and aping me. 


Madam Dacier takes Notice of a very pretty Circum- 
ſtance in Sappho's Hymn to Yenns, tranſlated into Zatin by 
Carultus, and into Enghſp by Mr. Philips. 


T hou once 4iaſt leave Almighty Jove, 
And all the golden Roofs above : © 
The Carre thy wanton Sparrows arerw, 
Hov'ring in Air, they lightly flew. 
As to my Bow'r, they wing'd their Way, 
T ſaw their quiv'ring Pinions play : 

The Biras aiſmiſt, while you remain, 
Bore back their empty Carre again. 


The Circumſtance that renders it ſo pretty, according 
to the Crirical Laay, is Venus's diſmiſling her Spatrows 
and her Carre, and ſhewing ſhe did not intend to make 
Sappho a Court-Viſit, but to dwell with her ſome Time, 
There's another Ode of Sappio, which is preſerved in 
Longinus, and tranſlated by Bozleau. It is in the ſub- 
lime Kind, and ſhews the Violence of Love. 


From Vein to Vein I feel a ſubtle Flame, 

When &er I ſee thee, run thro all my Frame : 
And as the Tranſport ſeizes on my Mind, 
Im dumb, and neither Tongue nor Voice can find. 
A Miſt of Pleaſure o'er my Eyes is ſpread, 

T hear no more, and am to Reaſon aead ; 

Pate, breathleſs, ſpeechleſs, T expiring lie, 

T burn, IT freeze, T tremble, and T ae. 


_ 


a 


In the SpeQator, N® 388. is a Paraphraſe on the ſe- 
cond Chapter of So/o2077's Song. 
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= STANZA IV. . 
T faint, I aye, my lab'ring Breaſt 
Is with the nnghty Weight F- Love ofpreſt. 

T feel the Fire Poſſeſs my Heart, 

And Pain conveys to ev'ry Part : 

Thro' all my Veins the Paſſion: fiyes, 
My feeble Soul forſakes its Place ; 

A trembling Faintneſs ſeals my Eyes, 
Ana Paleneſs awelts upon my Face. 


| To deſcend again to the lower Kinds of Thinking, I 
ſhall conclude the Pretty with theſe Verſes of Mr. Pr:or's 
on the Squirrel in the Cage : 


Mov'd in the Orb, pheas's with the Chimes, 

he focliſh Creature thinks he climbs. 

But here or there, turn Wood or Wire 

He never gets two Inches higher. 

So fares it wvith thoſe merry Blaaes, 

That frisk it under Pinaus Shaaes. 

In noble Songs, and lofty Oaes, 

T hey tread on Stars, ana tath with goas ; 
Sill dancing in an airy Round, 

Stil pleas's with their own I "ſes Sound ; 

Brought back how faſt (o&'er they go, 

Abkways aſpiring, abways low. 


Apreeble Thoughts may be alſo reckon'd among the 
Natural, the Soft, and the Tender ; all which in the ge- 
neral Acceptation, are alſo taken for Wit. This Speech 
of Eve's to Alam in the Paraaice Loſt, has an Apgreeable- 
neſs which cannot be match'd in the moſt Tender of our 
Lyrick or Elegiac Poets : | s 


With thee converſing, T forget all Time, 

All Seaſons ana their Change, all pleaſe alike : © 
Sweet 15 the Breath of Morn, her Riſing ſweet 
With Charm of earhieſt Biras, ry 09 the Sun 
When firſt .on this aelightful Land he ſpreads 
His orient Beams, on Herb, Tree, Fruit and Flow'r, 
Gliſtring with Dew: Fragrant the fertile Earth 
After ſoft Show'rs, and ſweet the Coming on 
Of grateful Evening mild : Then ſilent Night 
With this her ſokemn Bird, ana this fair Moon, 
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And theſe the Gems of Heaven, her flarry T76in. 
But neither Breath of Morn, when ſpe aſcends 

With Charm of earlieſt Biras ; nor riſing Sun 

Oz this aclightful Land, nor Herb, Frur, Flow'r, 
Giiftring with Dew, nor Fragrance after Siowers; 

Ner grateful Evening mild, nor ſilent Night 

With this her ſolemn Bird ; nor walk by Moon, 

Or guttering Star Light, without thee is fexeet. 


To ſpeak poetically one would think every Verſe was 
turn'd and poliſh'd by the Zoves and the Graces. Indeed 
all the Converſation between the firlt Bridegroom and his 
Bride, in this Poem, is exquiſitely agreeable and tender, 
except the very Incident ot the Fall. 

I take the Verſes in Walker, addreſs'd to Amoret, to 
be of the agreeable Kind : 


Fair, that you may truly know 
What you unto Thyrhs owe; 
T will tell you how I 40 
Sacharifla /ove, and you. 


Joy ſalutes me, when T ſet 

1 bleſt Eyes on Amoret; 

But with Wonier I am ſtrock, \ 

While I on the Orher look. We 


Tf feet Amoret complains, 

T have Senſe of all her Pains : 

But for Sacharifla 7 "By 
o 20t only grieve, but die, &c. 


I could give many Inſtances of agreeable 'Thoughts 
but of Dryaen's Fables, eſpecially that of Cy/2032 and 
Tphigenia, which had been taken notice of long cnough 
before the SpeCtator was thought of ; and I do not think 
it fair, that he ſhould engrols all the Beaux Eros, 
becauſe he printed them ficit. The Ruſticity of Cyz0r, 

, andeven his Stupidity, has ſomething in it very agreea- 
) ble in the Iniage, which is che pure Nature that we meet | 
with there : | 
It happen'4 on a Summer's Holy-4ay, © 
That to the Greenwood Shae he took bis Tay x 
His Quarter-Staf,, which he cou4 ne'er forjake, 

His balf before,” an4 bd behind Bis Buck ; 
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The trudg'd along unknowing what he ſought, - 
And whiſtled as he went for Want of Thought. 


There is not a more natural Picture in Language than 
this. Of the ſame Kind is that of Jphigema {leeping b 
the Fountain : The very Numbers expreſs the Wantonnels 
of the Wind fo livelily, that we feel the Air, and are 
fanned by it while we read them, which I think has had 
the good Luck to eſcape Obſervation : 


Her Boſom to the View <vas only bare ; 
T he fanning Wind upon her Boſom blows ; 
To meet the fanning Wind her Boſom roſe 5 
The fanning Wind, ana purling Streams continue 
[her Repope. 
Mr. Dry4Jen was 68 Years old when he wrote this 
Fable, which I have alweys taken for a Maiter-picce, 
with Reſpect to natural Thoughts, which are always 
agreeable, and harmonious Numbers. The Reader will 
perceive, that I do not forbear quoting fine Paſſages, 
becauſe they are in the SpeCtator. I cannot allow of his 
Foreſtalling the Market ; and befides, I take his Exam- 


ple to be preferable to his Precept. Himſelf does not 
{tick to quote even from himſelf; as, 


_ N® g1. Sidley has that prevailing gentle Art, &c. 
And again, 


| N®?.£ Sidley has that prevailing gentle Art, &c. 
Guard 110. Motto —— Non ego paucis, 
Offendor maculis, | 
' Spec. 291, Motto —— Non ego paucis, 
Offendor maculis. 


This however I will declare in my own Behalf, that T 
have quoted nothing from him which he has quoted from 
Milton or Dryer, but what I had before colleted my 
ſelf as remarkable Paſſages in their ſeveral Kinds of 
Thinking. 

What follows, taken out of Mr. Charles Hofkins's Verſes 


"x "0S the Earl of ZDorſer, is of the agreeable Kind : 


As Natnre 4es in new-born Infants frame 


| APVuh their firſt Speech their careful Forltrer's Name, 


Whoſe 
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Whoſe neeiful Hands their daily Food provide, 
Ana by whoſe Aid they have their Wants ſupply'd : 


You are, my Lora, the Poet's earlieſt T heme, 
Ana the firſt Word he ſpeaks is Norſet's Name. 


Were not the next Verſes written on a Tomb Stone, 


>” 


\ they wou'd be very agreeable. They are Ben Johnſon's : 
| Underneath this Stone aoth hie - 

, As much Virtne as cord ae : 
We” Which when alive aid Vigour give 


To as mich Beauty as cou'd Hive. 


Is not this Picture of Venus in' Palamon and Arcite of 
the ſame Kind : 


T he Goa eſs ſelf ſome noble Hand had wrouzht, 
Simiting fhe ſeem'd, and full of pleaſing 4 hought, 
From Ocean, as ſhe firſt began to riſe, | 
And ſinootl'd the r:iffled Waves, and clear d the Skies, 
She tro# the Brine, all bare below the Breaſt, 

Ana the green Waves, but itt concea4 the Reſt: 

A Lnte foe heli, and on her Head vas ſeen 

A Wreath of Roſes red, and Myrtles green : 

Her Turtles fan'd the buxom Air above, 

And by his Mother ſto04 an Infant Love 

With Wings 4iſplay'd. -------- 


| Theſe Verſes out of Dryder's St. Cecilia's Ode ars 
very agreeable : | 


Softly ſweer tn Tydian Meaſures 

Soon he ſootÞd his Soul to Pleaſures, 
War, be ſuns, ts Toil and Trouble, 
Honour but an empty Bubble. 

Never ending, ſtill beginning, 

Fighting ſtill, and ſtill 2eſtroying 5 = 
if the Worli is worth thy Winning, 
Think, Oh think, it worth enjoying. 


But as the fineſt Meats are moſt apt to ſurfeit, {6 too 
many agreeable Thoughts together may flatten upon the 
Palate : And I ſhall only add an Inftance in- Proſe, taken 

out of Mr. Walker's Letter to the Lady Lncy Sy4ney, on 
$ the Marriage of her Siſter the Lady Dorothy , who was 
i his Sachari{ſa, 
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M4 Y my Lady Dorothy, if we may yet call her ſo, 


ſuffer as much, and have the like Paſſion for this 


young Lera, whom ſhe has preferred to the Reſt of Man- 


king, as others have had for her; and may this Love be- 
Fore the Tear goes about, make her taſte of the firſt Curſe 
empos'd npon Woman-kind, the Pains of becommrg a Mo- 
ther. May the Firſt-born be none of her own Sex; and 
may ſhe that atways affefted Silence and Retireaneſs, have 


the Houſe filld with the Noiſe and Number of her Chil- 


aren. May ſhe, at laſt, arrive at that great Curſe much 
aeclin'd by fair Laaies, Old Age, &c. 


Under the CharaQerof Father Bouhonrs's fine Thoughts 
may be put theſe Verſes of Mr. Walker's, alluding to his 
gallant Poems upon Sachariſſa, and the Story of Phabus 


and Daphne. 


Tet what he ſang in his immortal Strain, 

T ho unſucceſiful, was not ſung in Vain : 

All but the Nymph that fbould reareſs his Wrong 
Attend his Paſſion, ana approve his Song ; 

Like Phoebus, zh1s acquiring unſought Praiſe, 

He caught at Love, and fills his Arms with Bays. 


Much of the ſame Kind is this of the Lord Landſ- 
down's on the ſame SubjeRt : | 


Ty Beauty, Sidney, Gike Achilles Sword, 
Refiſtleſs ſtands upon as ſure Record ; 
The foremoſt Herce, and the brighteſt Dame 
Both ſung alike ſpall have their Fate the ſame. 
This Part of Mr. Pr:or's Prologue ſpoken before the 
tate Queen, is in the fine Way of binking' 
Let the young Auſtrian then her Terrours bear, 
Great as he is, her Delegate in War. 
Let him in Thunder ſpeak to both his Spains, 
That in the areaaful Iles a Woman reigns : 
Whilſt the bright Queen 4oes on her Subjefts ſhow's 
T he gentle Bleſſings of her ſofter Pow'r, 
Gives ſacred Morals to a vicious Age, 
To Temples Zeal, and Manners to the Stages 


Bins 
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Bias the chaſte Muſe without a Bluſh appear, : 
Ana Wit be that, which Heaven and ſhe may hear. 


= what Kind ſhall we take this Image in Spencer 
to | | | 


His haughty Helmet, horrid all with Gold, 

Both glorious Brightneſs and great Terrour bred ; 
For all the Creſt a Dragon 414 enfoll | 
With greedy Paws, and over all did ſpread 


E His golden Wings ; his dreadful hideous Head, 


Cloſe couches on the Bever, ſeem to throw, 
From flaming Mouth, bright Sparkles fiery rea, QC. 
This of Cowley is finely thought : | 


Now all the wide exten4ed Sky, 
And all th' harmonious Worlas on high, 
And Virgil's ſacred Work ſhall aye. 


And this of Waller to Queen Henrietta Maria: 


A brave Romance who wonld exatly frame, 
Firſt brings his Knight from ſome immortal Dame, 


- Ani then a Weapon ani a flaming Shield, 


Bright as his Mother's Eyes, he makes him wiel1, 
None might the Mother of Achilles be, 

But the fair Pearl ani Glory of the Sea. 

The Man to whom Great Maro gives ſuch Fame, 
From the high Bea of heavenly Venus came. 
Ana our next Charles, whom all the Stars deſign 
Like Wonders to accompliſh, ſprings from thine. 


And this to Zelinaa : NG 


 Faireſt Piece of well form'd Earth, 
Urge not thus your haughty Birth ; 
T he Pow'r, which you have 0er us, lies, 
Not 1a your Race, fc tn your Eyes. 


And theſe Verſes of Mr. A44iſon to the Lord Hal- 
afax: _ | | 
_ Oh Liberty, thou Goddeſs heav'nly bright ! 
Profuſe of Bliſs, and Pregnant with Delight ; 
Eternal Pleaſures in thy Preſence reign, | 
Ani ſmiling Phenty leaas thy wanton {rain, 
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Eas'a of her Load, Subjeftion grews more lieh 
Anna Poverty looks chearful in Hp Sight : ai 


 T hou mak'ſt the gloomy Face of Nature gay, 
G1v'ft Beauty to the Sun, and Pleaſure to the Day. 


Theſe four. Verſes, Part of the late Duke of Bucking- 


ham:'s Poem upon Hobbes, contain, as I conceive, a fine 
Thought ; | 


But fuch the Frailty is of humane Kinda, 

Men toil for Fame, which no Man lives to find ; 
Long Tip ning uner Ground this China hes ; 
Fame bears no Fruit, till the vain Planter aies. 


But the next Verſes contain a falſe Thought, if I have 
a Right Conception of it : | 


And Nature tir'd with his unuſual Length 
Of Life, which put her to her utmoſt Strength ; 
So vaſt @ Soul, unable to ſupply, | | 
To ſave herſelf, was forc'd 10 4 him ate. 


Whatever it is we underſtand by Nature, we can have 
no ſuch Idea of it, as to imagine Mr, Hobbes cou'd have 
been too hard for it. 

Theſe Verſes of Mr. F/alkr, on Weſtminſter-Abbey 
elcaping a Fire, are finely imagined : | 

So Suow on Kitna des unmelted be, 

Whence rolling Flames, and ſcatter'd Cinaers flie : 
The diſtant Country in the Ruin ſhares, 

Wat falls from Heaven the burning Mountain ſpares. 


Tho' ſome of theſe jine Thoughts are very nearly allied 
to the Noble, yet one may eafily perceive, that there is not 
ſo much Dignity, tho' there may be as much Beauty in 
the One as in the Other. Thus alſo, as to delicate and 
agreeable 'V'houghts, they are as nearly related 3 but a 
Thing may be agreeable which is not delicate, tho' it 


- cannot be delicate, but.it muſt be agreeable : An agreca- 


ble Thought expreſles it ſelf entirely ; a delicate One 
leaves ſomething to the Readers Imagination which is 
very flattering, | Py IPOELY 

As in this beauteous old Verſe of Chaucer's, preſerv'd 


in Dryaen's, Palamon and Arcite : 


Uproſe the Sun, and uproſe Emily, 


Had Chaucer {aid, Up roſe the Sun, and then 1þ roſe 
Emily brighter than the Sun, Emily and the Reader 
would have been entertain'd with only a common Com- 

lement ; but now the Reader fills up the Thought him- 
2 and imagines that the Sun roſe to prepare the Way | 
for ſomething brighter than himſelf : Up roſe Emily. 


Mr. Dryaen, in another place, 


y New Day appears, ani with the Day the King, © 


imitates Chaucer, but the Delicacy is loſt, for there is no- 
| thing more to be underſtood by it, as there is in this Cou- 
| let of his to the Dutcheſs of Or2074 upon her going to 
reland beiore the late Nuke, 


| . DAs Ormond's Harbinger, to you they run, 
For Venus 1s the Promiſe of the Sun. 


q There the Reader fills up the Compariſon himſelf, and 

5 conlequently cannot but be pleas'd, as we are apt to be, 

3 with every thing which we do our ſelves. | | 

| The Delicacy of Thought is recommended to us by the 

- FSpettator, in this beautitul Paſſage out of Milton, where 

after the molt diſmal Proſpect of Death, which the Heart 

_ of Man was ever terrify'd with, Azam is preſented with 

one of the gayeſt Scenes with which it ever was de- 
lighted. 


Nw When from the Tents, behola 

A Beavy of fair Women richly gay, 

In Fems aud wanton Dreſs, To the Harp they ſang 
[ | Soft amorous Ditties, and in Dance came on. 

; T he Men, tho* Grave, ey'd them, and tet their Eyes 
; Rove without Rein, *till in the amorous Net 


Firſt caught they lik'd, ani each his liking choſe. 
Ana now of Love they treat, till the Evening Star 
| . Love's Harbinger appear'd ; then all iv Heat 

R---- They light the Nuptial Torch, and bid invoke 

3  Hymen: Then fir to Marriage Rights invoR'd, 

þ | I, th Feaſt and Muſick, all the Tents reſonna ; 

4 Such happy Intervew, and fair Event 
Of Love and Youth not loſt : Songs, Garlanas, Flowers, 

q Ana charming Symphonies attach the Hears 
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The Reader takes in the Infe&ion all along in Read - 
ing as A7zm does in ſeeing, and imagines at the End of 
the Deſcription the Pleaſure of Adam's Imagination. 

Is there not Delicacy in theſe Verſes of Mr. Yallers up- 
on a Lady's Girale, which leave the Reader much more 
to be imagin'd than is expreſt. DE ED | 


No Monarch but <couls give his Crown, 
His Arms might do what this has done. 
My oy, my Grief, my Hope, my Love, 
Dis all within this Circle move; 
A narrow Compaſs, and yet there 
Dewcells all that's good, and all that's fair. 
Grve me but what this Ribbon bound, 
7 aRe all the Reſt the Sun goes round. 


\ Father Bowhonys, in his Maniere de bien penſer, befides 
theſe ſeveral Kinds of Thoughts, has the zrne, the beau- 
z1f1l, the ſoft, the natural, the ſimple, the gay, and ma- 
dy more, which has ſpun the Subje&t fo very fine, 
that it will not endure handling but by yery tender 
Fingers. Hoh 
rue Thoughts and falſe Thoughts are often confound- 
ed, eſpecially, if there's any Point, Glittcring or Glaring 
in the Latter. Something like diſtinguiſhing the one from 
the other is attempted in the Guardian, NC 110. But I 
cannot help thinking that it does not deſerve the Recom- 
mendation with which it is introduced in that Paper, We 
are told, the Remarks are very curious and juſt, and muſt 
of Conſequence conclude, the Applauſe which the Au- 
thor finks, becauſe *'twas in favour of himſelf, was ſo too. 


A very pretty Way of returning a Compliment which he 


- could not accept of without Offence to his Modeſty ; bur, 


I humbly conceive, the Remarks are not very curious, i 
they are juſt; the ſame having been made a Hundred 
times before the publiſhing of them in the critical Letter ; 
and whoever would be at the Trouble of taking Dry4en 
and Lee's Tragedies to pieces, would find enough of the 
like Curioſities. | | 

The firſt is, Zee makes one of his Perſons a Carteſian 
Philoſopher, 2 or 3000 Years before Deſtartes was born : 
Why did not the Critick remember this too in the ſame 
Tragedy Oedipus? 

Ars 
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_ — As oft I have at Athens ſeen, 
T he Stage ariſe, and the big Clouds deſcend. 

Several Hundred Years before there was ſuch a Thing 
heard of as a Stage at Athens. 

The next Thing this Critick takes notice of, is Dry- 
aen's making Cleomenes a Copernican 2000 Years before 
Copernicis's Time. The Reft of the Criticiſms turn upon 
the Improbability that Non Sebaſtian King of Porrnigat 
underſtogd Latin, tho' he never prayed to God in any other 
Language ; or that the Emperor of Barbary had ever 
heard of the Names of Bacchns, Cupid, Caftor, and Pot- 
tux, or the Mufti of Archimedes, tho! we are credibly in- 
formed, that moſt of the Greek and Roman Learning was 
tranſlated into Arabick ; and it is well known that the 4- 
rabians were the greatelt Encouragers of Arts and Scien- 
ces for three or four Centuries, when they were buried all 
over Chriſtendom under the Rubbiſh of Monkery and 
Barbariſm ; and the Revivers of Learning were obliged 
to them for their Tranſlations and Comments, which were 
turned into Zati7 out of Arabick, I have not only read 
of a Tranſlation of Ariſtorle with Comments by Aben 
Rots, and of Euchd by Naſſir Eaayn, with Notes, but of 
an Arabick Ovid, where the Fable is the Foundation of 
the Work, and ſeveral other Claflicks in the Arabick 
Tongue. How eaſy would it be to fill up ſuch Critical E- 

iftles as that in the Guardian with as juſt and curious 
Rents out of the beſt Epick Poets! How has Chaucer 
oor os the Sacred Scripture Hiſtory with Pagan 
ables: TER, 


T here by the Fount Narciſſus pin'd atone : 
7 here Sampſon was, and wiſer Solomon : 
Medea's Charms were there. 


Dryden from Chauc. 


acl does the ſame in the xxxii Book of Orlando 
Furioſo wk : | 


Joſhua's Day ſeemed ſhorter than the ſame, 
Shorter aid ſeem the falſe Amphytrion's Night. 
| EF _ Harrington, 
The ſame does Tafſo, Canto iv of his Fieruſamme : 


T kere where Cilenos fol and loarhſome Rout ; - 
| _ The 
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7 he Sphinges, Centaurs ; there where Gorgon's ſell, 
T here howhng Scilla's, yawling round abont : 
T here Serpents hiſs, there ſeven mouth'd Hydra's y21l, 
Chimera zhere ſpres Fire and Brimſtone out, | 
Ana Polyphemus blind ſuporterb Hell. 


Fairfax. 


All underſtood of the Hell, which is the Puniſhment 
of the Damned, according to the Chriſtian Theology, and 
here confounded with the fabled Empire of Pluto. Spen- 

be Fable : Canto ix. 
T he Years of Neſtor nothing were 10 his, 
Ne yer Methuſalem, t/ho' longeſt hiv'd ; 
For he remembred both their Infancies. 


Nay Milton himſelf adorns the Pandemoninm with 
Dorick Pillars, while 44am and Eve lived in the Bowers 
of Paradiſe betore Man had a Houſe to put his Head 
in : | 

— —Plaſters rotmda 

Were fet, and Deorick Pillars overlaid 

With gotten Architrave. | | 


He alſo borrows the Rivers of the Hell of the Heathens 


for his Chriſtian Poem : 


Abhorrea Styx, the Flood of deadly Hate, 
$24 Acheron of Sorrow, black and deep, 
Cocytus ama, of Lamentation ous 
Heara on her rueful Stream. Fierce Phlegeton, 
Whoſe Waves of torrent Fire inflame with Rage, 
Far off from theſe a flew ans ſilent Stream 
Lethe zhe River of Oblivion rs ; 

Which OS Eos 
Meduſa 2eith Gorgonian Terror guards. 


It has been hinted elſewhere, that 'tis ungenerous to 
criticiſe on Dry4en's Conduct and Sentiments, which 'tis 
plain he varied at Pleaſure, and wrote likea great Original 
whoſe Example was to be a Rule to others, and himſelf 
to take Rules from none ; but it is not truz, as we read in 
the above-cited Guardian, T hat his very Faults have more 
Beauty in then, than the moſt elaborate Compoſitions of 


many more correft Writers: For I will repeat ſome few 
FS 4 on AO Lines | 
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Lines that are monſtrous, and then let the Reader judge 
how they can be beautiful. | band 


"Ts falſe, ſpe is not ill, nor can ſhe be ; 
She mnſt be chaſte, becauſe ſhe's 1ov'4 by me. 


—---- T'll ſqueeze thee like a Bloaaer, 
Or make thee groan thy ſelf away in Air. 


She wwho 4ares love, and for that Love dares die, 
And knowing this, 4ares yet ove on, am I. 


Good Heaven thy Book of Fate before me lay, 
But to tear out the Fournal of this Day. 


But take what Friends, what Armies thou can ſt bring, 
What Worlas, and when you are united All, 

T hen I will thunder in your Ears ; ſpe ſhall. 

= --- == Fight, love, deſpair ; 

And I can ao all this, becauſe T aare. 


I hat are ten thouſand Subjefts, fu as they ? 
if I am ſcornd, I'll rake my ſelf axvay. 


T hou. ſhalt not <viſh her thine, thou ſhalt not 4are 
Tobe ſoimprudent as to diſpair. 


T here's not a Star of thine 4ares ſtay with thee, 
Pt whiſtle thy tame Fortune after me. 


[ cannot repeat any more of it: Theſe are Mr. Dry- 


aeni's Faults, in which, according to the Guardian, there 


are more Beauties than in the moſt elaborate Pieces of 


more correct Writers. I confeſs it grieves me to mention 
ſuch Enormities as theſe are : For no Man can do more 
Juſtice to Mr. Dryaer's fruitful Imagination, and harmo- 
nious Verfification than my ſelf : But it does not there- 


_ forefollow, that even Errour in him is more beautiful than 
Roger in others. P 

It I had more Room, and more Leiſure, I ſhould have. 
endeavour'd to explain the Difference between the ſeve- 


ral Ways of Thinking. Some of them I have attempted, 
andI hope it may ſtir up a greater Genius, to do in E1g- 
liſh as Pere Boubours has done in French, which would 
introduce a beautiful and juſt Manner both in Thought 
and Expreſſion. It would then be known why it is thar 
Archbiſhop 7i/otſoz and Biſhop Sprat are bott wn d 

| | | Maſters 
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Maſters of the Engliſh Language ; why Sir William Tem- 
ple, and Sir Roger L'Eſtrange, the Tatler, and the 
Speftator, are generally ſpoken of as fine Writers ; though 
their Manner is as different as their Faces. Every Thing 
that pleaſes in Writing is with us, as I have already hint- 
ed, reſolved into Wit, whether it be in the Thought or 
the Expreſſion. Nay ſome, ſays the SpeCtator, carry the 
Notion of Wit ſo far, as to aſcribe it ro Puns and Quib- 
bles, ana even to external Mimickry, ans to look upon a 
Man as an ingenious Perſon that can reſemble the Tone, 
Geſture, or Face of another. With ſuch admirable Judges 
as theſe, Sir [ſaac Newton's Diſcourſe of Fluxions is very 
witty, as the Machine called the Orrery was ſaid to be 
very wittily contrived. With theſe Eſtcourt, Penketh- 


4101, and even Norris are Wits, as the SS2a11ards take the 


Apes to be, and that they won't ſpeak becauſe they would 
not work. I have known two or three Attors who got into 
Vogue by Grimace only, and afting Parts that had nei- 
ther Wit nor Senſe in them. | 

Every one of the Kinds of right Thinking has its op- 
polite, as every Virtue has its Vice; and the Sublime 


_ eſpecially is apt to be miſtaken in the Pomp and Puffineſs 


of Deſcription, Of this Kind is that Paſſage, where 
Mr. Eachara deſcribes the Sea-Fight between the Eg1ift 
and the Dutch, in the Time of the Rump. | 

« 'The Battle grew ſo fierce and fo furious, that there 


| & were ſcarce any Thing to be ſeen but Maſts overrnurn's 


« into the Sea, Splinters flying on all Sides, Sails rent 
« and torn in Pieces, Cables and Coraage cut in ſunder : 
« How it terrifies one! In one Place a Veſſel boarded, and 
&« jn a Moment the Men chaced off or blown up with the 
« Decks into the Air. Four or Five Hundred Men would 
« got have made a Figure areadful enough unleſs the 
« Tooden Decks had gone along with them, And in 
« another was ſeen a Ship ſwallow'd up by the Waves 
« with ſeveral Hundreds of Men, and the Sea turn'd 
* red with Human Gore, and cover'd wth dead Bodies. 
<« and floating Parts of ſcatter'd Ships. What's the Rea- 
« ſon that we freeze in the midſt of ſo much Fire ? This is 
« ohat the French call the Cola ana the Puerite Stile 


« Again; All which inflead of diſmaying the Comba- 


*< tants, ſerv'd only to excite their Rage, and enftame 
« them to a more cruel and implacable Slaughter ; _ 
* tha 


| 
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© the continual'Outcries of miſcrabte wounded Wretches 
* render'd them but the more bloody minded, and rouz'd 
« them to a more cruel and remorſeleſs Revenge. 'The 
« riſing Coaſts on | both Sides the Channel were vi- 
« olently ſhaken with the reſounding Thunders of the 
© roaring Guns, and thoſe engag'd ſeem'd to be involy'd, 
& jn the Wreck of Nature, ” 

This Fight was over againſt the Iſland of Porr/and, and 
I really believe the pronouncing of theſe Words, roaring 
Guns, reſounding T hunaers, riſing Coaſts, IWreck of Nature, 
among the Rocks under the Light-houſes, would have 
as good an EffeCt with the Help of Eccho, as a Broadfide 
at Sea, which the Hiſtorian aw us at the ſame Time 
ſhook the Hills of England and France, Whence comes 
it that we read all this without the leaſt Emotion, where 
there is ſo much AﬀeCtation to move? Are we not ſoſtun'd 
with the Sound that the Senſe is loſt in it, and we are 
no more concern'd than at the Sight of a Storm in a Halt- 


prony Piture ? ry 9" lets us a little into this Secret in 


is Preface to Troil and Creſs. He is ſpeaking of the 
puffy Style, the common Prattice of thoſe Writers, <vho 
not being able to infuſe a natural Paſſion into the Mind, 
have maae it their Buſineſs to ply the Ears, and to ſtun 


their Fuages by the Noiſe. A better Judge than Mr. Dry- 
4en has directed us in this Matter, | 


T he Words, ehich in Magnificence abound, 

Grow teaious ofr, and loſe themſerves in Sound, 
| Rolc. 
This Way of Writing is much more eaſy than that 
which is truly great and ſublime, as in Liquors, *tis eaſier 
to give them Ferment and Froth, than Spirit and Purity. 
T here are more Authors, Tays Dryden, who can make a 
Fompons Deſcription, rhan who can write with an equal 
ana natural Stite, He adds, that Shakeſpear himſelf did 
not diſtinguiſh rhe 1:01 puffy Stile from true Sublimity ; 
which could not wholly be attributed to the Time, bc- 
cauſe we meet with the true Sublimity very often in Sper:- 
cer and Fairfar, who were both Contemporaries with 
Shakeſpear, and Spencer much the elder. Two Lines of 


Sir 7c Denham's, on a like Subje& with that of Echars, 
fills one with Horrour and Amazement, 


Toft 
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Toft by a Whirkvin4 of tempeſtuons Fire 
A Thouſand Wretches in ” 4 2 exp re. 


Mr. Addiſon obſerves after Pere Bouhonrs, That it is 
impoſſible for any Thought to be beautiful, which is not 


juſt, ana has not ats Foundation 112 the Nature of Things : 
hat the Baſis of all Wit is Truth, and that no Thought 
can be valuable, of which gcod Senſe is not the Gronnd- 
work. Therefore when Mr. Echard writes his Oxcellenty 
for his Excellency, ſpeaking of the Parliament's General 


the Earl of Eſſex, the Tyrannical Parliament for the - 


T7iennial Parliament, the New No44te for the New Moael 


- with reſpect to the Army, and the like, we are not to be 


impoſed upon by him, and to take it upon his bare Word 
for Wit. Neither is there any Wit at all in his burleſ- 
quing ſuch Phrafes as theſe; Preſence of Goa, Seek- 
2ng the Lora, Call of Goa, Feſus Chriſt, &c, Which he 
alſo would impoſe upon us for Witicifms, 

His Deſcriprions are not all ſo lofty and ſounding as 
that of the Sea-t7ght, particularly when he paints Oliver 
Cromwel, without his Breeches, running away from the 
Cavaliers in his Zrawers only, and then turning back 
upon them and beating them. Of this Kind is the in- 
comparable Picture of the Aldermen of G/onceſter : Their 
Viſages were pale, lean, and ugly ; their Cloaths ſtrange 
and unuſual ; their Voices pert, ſhrill, and fearleſs ; Am- 
baſſadors frcim the godly City of Glouceſter, His Si- 
miles are not more elevated, eſpecially that where he 
compares the Si/ent and YViftorious General Monk to 
a Cat, and General Lambert to a Mouſe. He watched 
him as a Cat watches a Mouſe, a fingular Proof of his 


 PerſeQion in Eloquence, which naturally leads us to Ex- 
preſſion, and I doubt not the Hiſtorian thinks a finer 


Hiſtorical Stile than his own is not to be met with. 

As in Thoughts ſo in Expreſſion, we in England are 
apt to = os. all the various Kinds under the general 
Tres of good Language, and a fine Stile. The Sublime, 
the Natural, the DidaCtick, the Narrative, the Tragick, 
the Comick, the Polite, the AﬀeRted, are ſeldom rightly 
diſtinguiſh'd, and the latter very often miſtaken for the 
Polite. The Admirers of Mr. Echard's Hiſtory do, doubt- 
leſs, take what follows to have as much of the Sublime 
in it as the Eng/iſp Tongue is capable of, It introduces 
the glorious Reign of King Charles Il. _ _ Having 
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| & Having gone through a ſtormy and tempeſtuous Seaſon of 
various Miſery, we arrive as a fudden Brightneſs ana 
\ Splendour, a moſt unexpetted Order, and glorious Calm ana 
Sunſhine. The Splendour and Brightneſs harder to be born 
than the preceeaing Clonas and Darkneſs, What is Stormy 
and Tempeſtuous? what Brightneſs, Sunſhine, and Splen- 
dour? What Clouds and Darkneſs? but other Words for 
the ſame Things, and inſtead of Amplification comes 
under the Denomination of another Figure very common 
in ſuch puffy Rhetorick, call'd ZTautology, which I am 
” afraid the Hiſtorian and his Admirers miſtake for the Sub- 
lime, there being but very few that can diſtinguiſh Sound 
from Senſe, or Wind from Spirit. Let a Diſcourſe be ne- 
ver ſo fine, ſays Rapin, it loſes its worth when tis out of 
its Place, ana appears affefted,. AﬀeCtation in Stile has 
the ſame Effect with ordinary Judges as AﬀeCation in 
Air has with Women and Fops. It paſſes upon them for 
Politeneſs ; and Delicacy, tho' there is nothing more vi- 
| cious in Language. I mght fill a Volume with Examples 
\F of this Vice, taken out of the Earl of Clarendon, and the 
| Archdeacon's Hiſtories, but as I had neyer troubled my ſelf 
about them, had there been nothing in them but Want of 
. - Method, and an affetted Stile, I ſhall content my ſelf with 
two or three Obſervations only, which are ſufficient to con- 
vince all thoſe that can judge right ; and as for others, I 
have not Leiſure nor Words enough to attempt it, 

He ſays the Sight of the G/ocefter Aldermen at once 
gave Mirth to the moſt ſevere Countenances, and Sadneſs 
to the moſt 1 wok Hearts, What Idea can one have of 
theſe Cav41i27s, as he expreſſes himſelf, but that of ſome 
Idiots whom we have ſeen to laugh and cry in a Breath. 

He has two Expreſſions about Mines, which are very ex- 
traordinary, both as he is a Natrraliſt and as he is an O- 
rator : The one is the BraſS-Mine in Cumberland, the on- 

ly Braſs- Mine that ever was, or ever will be in the World. 
A Copper-Mine might have been found out there, and a 
Mine of Lapis calaminaris, which put together, would 
PORES Braſs enough, if there were Ore enough. Where 
e ſpeaks of the Cleanlineſs of his Writing, he intimates, 

_ that he is one of thoſe who 4ive into the rich Mines of 
Nature, What can one imagine about diving better than 
that of a Duck and a Dog in a Pond, or Boys in the Bath? 
To diye into a Mine, methinks, is, like running a Man's 

nl 7 | Head 
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Head into a Rock. If he had ſaid he had been digging 
in the rich Mines of Nature, one might have expecte 

ſome Mettal to have come of it, of one Sort or another. 
When the Parliament, that brought in King Chares II, 
met the firſt Time, Mr. Echara fays, We are now arrived 
at the V AST Day, which I humbly conceive to be be- 
yond Conception, and a ftrange Specimen of the Author's 
Talent in Elocution. He had a mind to make this Day 
ſomething proaigions and 2ncommon, and therefore ſwells 
it up with an Epithet which burſts in the Operation. 
VAST might have been proper, it he had been ſpeak- 


| Ing of the Ton of Heigelbergh, or Admiral Rufſe's Punch 


Bowl at Z:5b0n : But under what Figure will he put Day 
for the Word VAST to become it well? Dottor L:7:le- 
702 in his Diftionary makes VAST to be huge; burly; 
zride, bread, large, and what is much leſs for the Arch- 
deacon's Purpofe; miſhapen, il-favoured, deſolate, inſati- 

able, outragionus ; put Day to ever a one of them, and ſee 
how the Coat fits. Mr. Batley in his very good DiQtion- 
ary is contented with two or three Interpretions only, as a 
huge Day, a ſpacious Day. Lualow, 1 believe, would 
have followed Lttrtieron, and then for VAST would 
have underſtood 4eſo/are Day, il-fpapen Day, inſatiable 
Day; ſo dangerous is it for People to meddle with 
Words which they do not underſtand. Of all the Blun- 
ders in Expreſſion which are to be avoided, there was 
the beſt Proviſion made againſt this that could be, if a 
Man had had the leaſt Acquaintance - with the politet 
Authors, Monfieur St. Zvremont having wriffen a Difſer- 
tation on this very Word V AST, and whoever reads it; 
will pity aWriter who could fall into ſo groſs an Errour, if 


there were no Malice in what he had written. I ſuppoſe 


that almoſt all Mr. Zchara's Readers have taken this 
VAST in rhe Senſe he intended for Dzportanr, and if 
he had ſaid this Monnrtaincus Day, it would have done 
as well : They would have expefted a Birth from the 
Mountain, wy the Arch-Deacon's Hiſtory is a Labour of 


the ſame Kind. | Bn 
As we in England are apt to confound Sentiments and 

Expreflions, ſo we do the {ame by Talents, and think if 

a Man can make a School-Book or two, he can write a 

Hiſtory. Ferem:ah Coliier wrote a ſhort View of the Stage, 

which ſold wonderfully, and immediately the Bookſellers 
. 3 


hir'd 
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hir'd him to write Three Hiſtories inFolio : And I queſtion 
not but, becauſe Sir 1/aac Newton has outdone all ÞPhiloſo- 
phers in, his Treatiſe of Fltxions, they would employ him 
in Heroick Poetry, if he were young enough, and would 
be employ'd by them. There was a Perrmeſs in Collzer's 
Stile, which was miſtaken for Vivacity, and tho' there 
cannot be any Thing more affected, yet it recommends his 


Egays, Views, &c. as ſomewhat in the PerteCtion of our | 


Language. I wonder Dr. Felton: ſhould Jorget him, when 
| he mentions Sir Roger Z'Eftrange, Mr. Trap, and other 
maſterly Writers. You cannot name Cother's Views, 
Efjays, &c. in Company, but ſome body or other imme- 
_ diately cries out, Ay! zhat's Fine, Wonderful fine, as 
will be ſeen preſently, 
In his Efliys he has this Expreſſion, A Man may aft 
an Excellency for the Satis/attion of Significancy, which 
| has the ſame Effect in Proſe, as it is oblery'd of ſome 
'o0d Verſes, that thz $:2007hnefs or Ronghnueſs of the Num- 
99 are an [mage of thz Roughneſs or Smoothneſs of the 
Thing. You can hardly pronounce theſe Words without 
a prim Look, and ſcrewing up your Mouth with the Aﬀec- 
tation of a Girl at a Z54ra:irg-Scvoct, Would one ima- 
gine that this was ſaid by the ſame Author in another 
Place ; Nothing 15 more nanſeous than tobe affefted : And 
yet ſee further, Don't ber Miſs ſuffer ber Heels to get too 
auch into heir Heas, not to ſay any Thing about the 4tti- 
7114e, which would be very extraordinary in a Picture. 
Again, Seeing ana Hearing are the moſt creditable Senſes ; 
the Brain has an unpremiſing Aſpect, which cannot be 
known without Diflection, What Idea does this leave 
upon the Mind ? or this, AParncs ae but 8 lame Fi- 
gure in Compariſon with our ArosTLE. One would think 
Collier had Prince Prettiman and the Sh2nifh Fryer in his 
Head when he wrote it. He is fo tond of this Conceit, 
that he endeavours to prove, in his Eflay on Theft, and 
elſewhere, that our Saviour's Diſciples were Men of Qua- 
lity, well-born, and well-bred, wm. if they did fiſh at any 
time, 'twas only for their Pleaſure. As the Barber of 
Northampton told Eſtconrt, He was a Noftor by Proteiion, 
and ſhav'd only for his Diverſion, But Co/4er ferems to 
have leſs Regard for his Brotherhood in the laſt Centu- 
ries, when he informs as that by Queen F/zzabet#'s Lln- 
zanCtions a Clergyman could , marry till he had mags 
bo: | is 
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his Complaint againſt Celibacy before two Juſtices of the 
Peace, and gain'd their Conſent, and the good TVill of the 
Maſter or Miſtreſs «where the ow po! hgh by which he 
gives us to underſtand, that ſoon after the Reformation 
the Prieſts Wives were all 4b:ga7t's. 

__ C%hier's Dialogues ſerve two principal Ends, the one 
to carry on an Argument the more freely and looſely ; and 
the other, which is not the leaft, to give himſelf a fat 


Figure in his own PiQture, for he himſelf is the Man who 


has always the beſt of the Diſpute, | 


Well, IT can't ſtand the Force of your Argument : + 
Yeu are ſizart, you have brought your ſelf well off. 


Thus he conquers his A/Z/145, and compels him 70 
ozen, That the Prieſts are an independant State ; and 
thus Boys build Houſes of Cards to blow them down 
when they have done. What a Parcel of Flowers and 
Graces might one pick up in his Writings, if it was more 
@ fropes, ſuch as Slender Difficulty, Lean Temper, 


touchy Point, Cheek by Foule, to con over, to be Uppiſh, 


Tntents and Purpcſes, to glitter npen the Senſes, Enrich- 
ments, renverſe, Deconcert, bigger Entertainment of the 


Sort, 403*t, or, can't, wwon'tyts, 11's, at's, and the frequent. 


Ulc of Proverbs. 


Where there's Life there's Hope. 
One Swallow makes no Summer, &c. 


| The Uſe of Proverbs is ſo far from giving Diſguſt in 
common Converſation, eſpecially in the Country, that 
*tis look'd upon to be Wit as well as Mimickry, Buffoon- 


by, Pun, Quibble, &c. and you would be ſtar'd at if you 


ould obje&t againſt either of them as the effe& of Igno- 
rance or Folly. The Spefator takes Notice that | ue 


made a conſiderable Figure on the Banks of Cam, and 


Proverbs muſt needs do no leſs on the Banks of J/is, when 
ſo great a Scholar as Eqaward Lhvyd ſet the Example, 
two in one Paragraph. DET 

Rome *ras not built in 0 Day. 

Betrer late than never. 


On laifſe aux Diſconys 4u Penuple les manieres 4e 


s* apphaquer en Proverves. "Tis for the Vulgar only to ex- 


preſs themſelves by Proverbs. But what are Proverbs, £5c. 


to 
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to Co/lier's huddling of Metaphors, a Vice in Eloquence 
which is hardly taken Notice of in Zg/iſs Writings ; To 
be aways pouring im Ot, is the Way to overſet the Flame 
and extingiifh the Lamp : If you lay a Country conſtantly 
rnder Water, you muſt ſpoil the Soil. Here Fire and 
Water molt lovingly agree together to do the ſame Buſi- 
neſs: Zo overſet a Flame is a fine Way of ſpeaking, and 
as eaſily to be conceiv'd, as to overfer a Cockboat or a 
Wherry. Again, I fancy wwe ſhall fiſt the Gentleman to 
the Bran, ana make him run the Gauntlet before he gets 
clear. The Bran Gentleman having run the Gauntlet, 
we will add one Inſtance more, and have done with his 
Metaphors; 7 hey will glean nþ rhe beſt 7 honghts, they 
will draw of the Spirit of the Argument <when the Mine 
has been work's by ſuch Hands. 'I'he Gleaner, the Chy- 
miſt, and the Miner, are at once at work for him in the 
ſame ſhort Sentence. If the Writer or Reader's Head can 
be clear under ſuch Operations, it will be a Wonder. The 
Speftator has a Remark on this Subject, equally pleaſant 
and judicious : T hns I have known a Heroe compar'd t04 
Thunder-bolt, a Lion, 4124 rhe Sea, all 2n4 each of them 
| Proper Meraphors for Impetnoſiry, Courage, ana Ferce z 
bur by bas Management it hath ſo happend, that the 
Thunder-bolt hath overflows the Banks, the Lion has 
been aarted through the Skie, and the Billows have rclPd 
520t of rhe T.,ybian Deſart ; neither of which is ſo bad as 
Collier's burning and drowning the ſame Thing at the 
ſame Time. 5 
'The Dect2722tory Stile, another great Vice in Eloquence, 
is the CharaCteriftick of theſe ZZays; tho' I queſtion not 
but it is thought to be the very Cream of the Diſcourſe. 
If *tis excuſeable any where it is in Country Pulpits, 
where, if a Parcel of Words are well put together, we 
ſhould not be too ſcrupulous about the Senſe. 7 her: Con- 
 merce muſt give way to Religion, Baptiſm fway the Tn- 
denture, ana the Goſpel govern the Exchange. Are not 
the Goſpel, Baptiſm, and Religion, the Exchange, In- 
denture, and Commerce, the ſame Things in the Con- 
traſt. 1am far from affetting a foreign Word when we 
have as good a one of our own, much leſs when we have 
| A better; and Attitude and Contraſt may be 5p ang by 
Poſture and Oppoſition, if the Reader pleaſes; but the 
former was uſed for Decorum ſake, the Idea being _ 
| 2 groſs 
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AN Eſſay 01 Criticiſm. | 
groſs when in an Fng/iſþ Dreſs. The Author is again 
declatming : [t may be the Failing of Drunkenneſs 1s 19- 
Ferceprible tn the ſingle Inſtance, 'twill riſe in the Sum 3 
Togo aways a little our of the Way makes a ſtrange Mi- 
rake upon the Pregreſs ; A Grain will grew to a Burthen 
by Addition ; To be atvays dipping an Eſtate, is the Way 
ro turn Beggar; A Drop that's perpetually petting Wil 
make a Stone give way. How new, how eloquent is all 
this, and that which comes after ! He is preaching to 
the Bookſellers about ſelling Arian Books, Sceptical 
Books, Books of Divorce, Impotence, &c. Whatever they 
think ot, Atheiſm ans Lewdneſs Is the moſt fatal Mor- 
zality;;-- T he Plague of the Heart the moſt frightful Diſ- 
_— TnfeFion is ſafer loaged in the Veins, than in the 
Will---. A Man bad much better be poyſon'd in his Bleod, 
than in his Principle, "The Stream is the ſame till, but 


| as a Boar pifles it comes by Spirts. Again, Are we 1e- 


ver to do any Thing without a Majority ; If wwe are g0- 
vern's by Numbers, we fhall live ſtrangely ; If you go to 
Pell, Senſe and Conſcience will loſe it in moſt Caſes. Of all 
the Modern Criticks, who have given us Rules, Dr. Fe/- 
701 upon the Claſſicks is the Author, who ſeems to have 
ftood moſt upon his own Legs : Others have learnt much 
of the French, and have been much blam'd for it by 
thoſe who have and have not read their Books. Rymer 
conlefles the French began the Art of Criticiſia® among 
the Moderns : T hey fell not to it in earneſt, ſays he, in 
his Preface to Rap1n, till the Royal Academy was founad- 


| e4, and Carainal Richelieu encourag'd and rally'd all the 


Seatter*d Wits unaer his Banner : T hen Malherbe reform'd 
their aucient hicentious Poetry. Malherbe died Seven 
Years before the Royal Academy was thought of 53 how- 
ever he did begin the Reformation of the French Poetry, 
and was happily follow'd by YVorture, Sarazin, Maynard, 
Goaear, £5c. The Academy have indeed aflum'd to them- 
ſelves the ſole Glory of refining the French Tongue, tho' 
they can by no means engroſs .b Merit of it. Malherbe 


| began it before they had a Being, and ſeveral eminent 


French Authors have written fince, who were not of the 
Aeanemy, as St. Foremont, Menage, &c. But there's ſome- 
thing pleaſant in the Complements that are paid to it, and 
the A11quaries have found out juſt ſuch another Society 
in Roe, under the Patronage of Augr/ſtris, to wm the 
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An Eſſay on Criticiſm. 


Reman Language, which, by the way, had been refined 
before by Terence, Lucretins, Cicero, Hortenſius, and their 
Contemporaries, at the latter End of the Republick. The 


| Learned Antiquaries go ſo far as to name the Reman Aca- 


aemicians, 
Mecenas, Piſo, the Father, | 
Pollo, | Servius, Fubuins, 


PI tins, Vaigins, Tibullus, 
The Two Mefja/a's | Horace. © 
Th2 Two 23wnulns's | 


Ov14 perhaps was left out becauſe he was in Exile at 
omos; but why could they not have put in Livy, Pro- 


Fertius, &c. They have given this Academy, the Tem- 


ple and Library of 4pc//o, to meet and ftudy in, and it 
1s pretended, that Horace's Epiltle to the P:ſo's was writ- 
ten by Direction of the Academy, and if there had ever 
been ſuch an Academy at all, one might the ſooner have 
given Credit to it. The French Academy ſet an Exam- 

le to other learned and ingenious Men, to make them- 
Fives Maſters of their own Language, and the Encou- 
ragement they met with from Zew:s XIV produced an 
Age of Pocts, Orators, and Criticks. The latter have 
done more towards explaining the C/afſicks than had been 
done before from the Aygn/ſtan Age to their own. 
They threw Pedantry and Jargon out of their Writings, 
and render'd them as polite as judicious. Such are the 
Criticiſms of Rapin, Boſſi, Segrais, Boilean, Boubonrs, 
and Dacter, who are all read with like Profit aod Plea- 
ſure ; and this is the Reaſon of the frequent Uſe of 
them, and not an AﬀeGation of foreign Phrales, and tech- 
nical Cant, as is infinuated by ſuch as never read, or 
never underſtood them, and by ſuch too as have not 
only both read and underſtood them, but have learnt of 
them all the Reading they have, and yet make uſe of no 
other Names than ©uiniilhan, Longinus, Donatus, Eu- 
ftathins, and the Ancients. This is very common, and 
1 could cafily prove it upon thoſe who . have charg'd 
others with Ignorance and Illiterature. The Reading 
French Authors is inconceivably beneficial to ſuch as dv 
not underſtand Zatin fo well as Mr. Dryaen, and Greek 
{o well as Mr. Pope : They will learn as much of the 
Greek Hiſtory from Ablancourt's Thucydiges, and of the 
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An Eſſay on Criticiſm, 
T.atin from Du Ryer's Livy, as they could from the Ori- 


_ And as to the Poets, they had better read Ma- 


am Dacier's Homer, and Segrais's Virgil, which they 
do underſtand, than the Original Homer and Virg!/ 


which they do not. My Lord Roſcommon owns of the 
French, 


T he choiceſt Books that Rome or Greece have known, 
Their excellent Tranſlators made their own. 


And tho' in all Tranſlations the Spirit and Beauty of 
the Original muſt in a great meaſure be loit by Transtu- 
ſion, yet in Hiſtory eſpecially you are ſure to have the 
Method, the Facts, and the Politicks, tho' you have not 
the Strength and Ellegance of the Style. Dryden tells 
the late Duke of Bucks, in the Dedication to his Virg!/ ; 
TImparially ſpeakiag, the French are as much better Cr1- 
ricks, as they are worſe Poets, 'TheLatter is inconteſta- 
ble; and not to mention Mz/torr, who is above all Paralle}, 
They have nothing of Epick Poetry ſo good as our King 
Arthur ; neither are their Corneilie wd. Racine a Match 
for our Shakeſpear and Otway. They have no Body to 
name againſt Vycherley, Etherege, Sha4wwel, Congreve, 
FPanburgh, Steel. Moliere, the beſt of their Comick Poets, 
could write Scapius, Danains, Sganarelles, and all Kinds 
of Farce perfectly well ; but for Wit and Humour, Re- 
artee, Polite Converſation, for what the Criticks call the 
7s Comica, you muſt have recourſe to the Engliſh Come- 
dies, if you would know what it is. A French Marquis, 
as Mohtere fhew'd him upon his Stage, would only make 
a very good "Taylor upon ours. They have no Hopkins 
for Elegy, no Philips for Paſtoral ; Scarron will hardly 
ſerve for a Ra/pho to our Hudibras, In the Oce, I think, 
Malherbe is at leaft equal to Cowley, and Yoiture and Sa- 
F421N are not behind our Suck{ing and Waller, in the 
a; Way: Nor is our P7:0r behind their La Fontaine 
or Taletelling. On the other Hand, I am afraid we 
muſt allow, that we have no Tranſlation in Engliſh equal 
to Segrats Virgit for Intelligence of the Original, and a 
correct as well as harmonious Diftion, eſpecially if the 
CharaGter given of it by Rueus is juſt, Did we look into 
other Sciences, we ſhould find our ſelves more than a 
Match for them ; What Names have they to ſet againſt 
our Newton and Halley in the Mathematicks, and our 
Bn Sydenhana 


i 


An Eſſay on Criciciſm. 


Sy4enham and Willis in Phyſick. They have no Bacon, 
no Boyle in Philoſophy. In Hiſtory indeed they have a 
Varitlas and a Maimbonrg tor our Netſon and Brady, and 
doubtleſs the Royal Hiſtoriographers will, in the Hiſtory 
of Lewis XIV, come up to the Grand Rebellion, and Mr. 
Echard's Hiſtory for [mpartiality and Truth. 1t I were 
a Frenchman I ſhould make a Start here, and cry out, 
What is their Zirerme and their Conde to our Aaribo- 
rough, and their Great Monarch, who took Pleaſure in 
Slaughter and Devaſtation, to our Glorious King George, 
whoſe only Care and Delight is to maintain Liberty and 
Peace. | | 

Dr. Feiton declares we began to refine our Language 
much ſooner than the French, and that the Writers in 
{Queen E/i2abet}'s Reign are far preferable to Shakeſpear, 
Fletcher, IValler, Suckling, May, $an4s, aud all the Wri- 
ters from the Gunpowder Plot to the Reſtoration, He 
will not be advis'd by the beſt Critick in Poetry, as he re- 
preſents him, Mr. Dryden, who ſpeaking of Beaumont 


and Fetcher, writes thus; I am apt to believe the Eng- 
liſh Language in them arrived to its Perfeftion : They 


wrote between the Beginning of King Zames I and the 
Reign of King Charles Il, a Period in which Dr. Felton: 
makes the Fnghſ Language to have declin'd ; though, 
if I were permitted to give Judgement, I ſhould continue 
the Improvement of our "Tongue till the Time of the 


Speftator, and the Tranſlation of Homer, where, I think, 


it is in the greateſt Puriry and Elegance, and that one of 


the firſt deplorable Signs of its Declenfion was even the 


Diſcourſe upon the C/afficks. Dryden himſelf continues 
the good Taſte till the Opening of the Long Parliament 
1640, When, if you'l believe him, the Muſes were ſtruck 
dead ata Blow, abandon'd to a barbarous Race of Men, 
Enemies of all good Learning, ſuch as Se/zen, Whitlock, 
Bathurſt, Wilkins, and the immortal J7:/ron. This 
Paſlage ſhould have been tranſplanted into the two fa- 
mous Hiſtories of thoſe Times, publiſh'd fince Kin 

Witham's Death, particularly that of the Grans Rebel. 


lion, which Dr. Felton: proteſts is the moſt impartial one 


that ever was written ; but it is very well it does not ſtand 
in need of his Certificate, for there would have been 
great Exception taken againſt his Authority. As good 


E 4... ___ a Ward, 
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An Eſſay on Criticiſm. 

a Word as the DoQor gives Mr. Dryden as a Critick, 
Dryaen out-does him in his own Panegyrick. 

Let Dryden with new Rules our Stage refine, 

Ana his great Moaelts form by this Deſign. 
This Piece of Modeſty in Verſe is excelled by another 
in Proſe ; Orr preſent Poets, himſelf the Top of them, 
have far ſurpaſs ail the antient and modern Writers 
other Countries. | 

Thus has he put himſelf above Homer, Sophecles, Vir- 


gil, Horace, Corneilte, Racine, Boileatt, &. Notwith- 


{tanding we were ſo happy in Mr. Dryers Criticiſms, 
Do&tor Feltcrz is of Opinion the Art is not brought e- 
nough to Perfection among us ; and therefote earneſtly 
ſollicites Sir Richard Steel! to write Comments upon Hc- 
wer and Virgil, as Mr. Azaiſen has done upon AMilron. 
I am ſatisfied Sir Richard Steel did not keep his Coun- 
tenance if ever that Paſſage of the Doctor's came in his 
Way. I will not fay the ſame of Mr. Z7ap, who, they 
tell me, is a Poet by his Place, or a 72a4e Poet, better by 
half than one born ſo ; but if Do&or Felron had fore- 
ſeen that the ingenious Gentleman would have came off 
as He did with Y7re:l, and in what a ſad Place Doctor 
Swift would find his Tranſlation, I believe he would have 
poſtpon'd the Encomium, What a Folire Critick may 40 
if be Feaſes, ſays the Door, an4 in how different an 
Aſfef Criticiſm appears, <when formed by Men of Parts 
ena Fire, we may ſee in Mr. Trap; and the Encomium 
continues for a Page or two: But the aforeſaid Tranſla- 
kv having cut the Matter ſhort, I will repeat no more 
OL It, | 
Corley was in as great Vogue 60 or ſeventy Years a- 
go, as any Compoſer or 'Tranſlater of our Time has been, 
and DoCtor Felton without knowing that his CharaQer is 
worn, informs us, that his Davi4ers is as good an Epick 
Poem as the 7/145, that his Lyricks are as good as Pin- 
aars or Horace's, that he wrote Elegies as well as Tibullns, 
Epiſtles as well as Ovia, Paſtorals as well as T heocyirns ; 
and that his C#7:er of Colmanſtreet is as good a Comedy 
2s the _ of Terence. The Do&or's own Words are ; 
He rivalled the Greek and Latin Pcets in every T hing 


but Tragedy. His ſaying ſo is the more remarkable, for 
that he had ſeen the Preface to Dyyder's Fables, where- 
in-that incomparable Critick, as he terms him, ſays 

Cowley 


An Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
Conley is ſunk in his Reputation, and the late Duke of 
Pucks in his Eflay acknowledges as much : 


Cowley might boaſt to have perform'd his Part, 
Haa he with Nature joyn'd the Rules of Art : 
But ill Expreſſion gives ſometimes Allay | 
To noble T houfhts — — — — 

Tho! All appears in Heat and Fury 4one, 

The Language ſtill muſt ſift and eaſy run. 


 Deftor Felton in Praiſe of Criticiſm tells us, with e- 
qual Elegance and Perſpicuity, If rhe Rules had not been 
given, we has not been troubles with many fewer Wri- 
zers: And in the Purſuit of his own excellent Work, he 
declares, He has tempered the Briskneſs of T hought with 
the Seaareneſs of Fuigement, The French have their Pen- 
ſees Bruſques, but the DoQtor could not fall fo low as that. 
Bruſque fignifying b/1nt, raſh, and the like, This Brisk- 
21eſs is, | ſuppoſe, more agreeable to the Conception of 
a certain Bookſeller, who being written to by a certain 
Squire for a brisk Hiſtory, ſent him by the next Carrier 
that of Dor Quxor. This was thirty Years ago, before 
we were ſo well furniſhed with brisk Hiſtories as we have 
been fince. | 

I take brisk in our Tongue to be to /zvely, as Pert is 
to witty : But I cannot o__ on my own Judgement 3 
the Tranſlator of Homer having uſed Briskneſs in the 
ſame Senſe as Door Felton: uſes it : Heaven and Earth 
became engaged in the Stbjeft, by which it riſes to a great 
 Traportance, ani is haſtened forward into the briskeſt 
Scenes of Afﬀion. If that Author could bear the leaſt 
Obje&ion to any Thing that belongs to him, I would 
ask the Reader whether he does not fancy there is ſome 


AﬀeRation in the Expreſſion. But let that paſs ; if we 


are rightly informed, the Word 2r:5k is in the Tenutonick 
Frieſeh, which is in plain Engliſh Fr:is&, and then for 
the Gods and Demi-gods to frisk up and down the Field 
of Aftion, or the DoRor to frisk up and down his Cloſet 
is very indecorous. The Duke of Buckingham in the Re- 
hearſal ſeems to take Brisk in the latter Senſe, as when 
Thunder and Lightning a& their Parts on the Stage. 
"The former ſays, I am the 4572 Thunder, the latter the 
brisk Lightning T. And not at all to derogate from the 


CharaQter of Lightning, which has been fo ſerviceable ” 
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all Sorts of Poetry and Poets, I cannot help confirming 
my Opinion by a very common Simile, and ſaying As 
brisk as bottled Ale, 

Among all the Refiners of our Tongue, 'tis the vul- 
gar Notion, that Sir Roger Z'Eſtrange was moſt emi- 
nent, 'True it is, Door F#/toz2 owns he was good for 
nothing but Banter and Railing ; for that is what we in 
£71glana generally mean by Raillery. Tho' Smirh and 
Fohnſon in the Rehearſal are not the moſt lively Cha- 
racers ; yet their Dialogue with Bayes is what the French 
call Raillery, We in Eng/and do mean very often the 
Dialogue of B1//;nſgate, where it iscommon enough to hear 
one Fiſh-Woman cry to another, No more of your Raille- 
ry, which is there the worſt Sort of Railling z and for that 


and Banter the Doftor aſſures us Z” Eſtrange was molt 


proper. The ſame ſay I, and that he underſtood no more 
of true Eloquence than he did of Greek, out of which 
the Bookſellers hired him to tranſlate Zoſephns, and he 
did it from the French Tranſlation, 'The Philoſoper Se- 
aeca's Works he pretended to tranſlate from the Latin, 
and I wiſh Mr. p rap would tranſlate the following Phra- 
ſes in his Seneca's Morals back into that Tongue again, 
One good Turn is the ſhoeing Horn to another, He 4oes 
me Good in ſpite of my Teeth. After a Matter of eight 
Tears ; and this into Greek for Eſop's Fables, The Moor: 
as tin a heavy Twitter : Yet I'm ſatisfied theſe fine 
Sayings are ſome of thoſe that Some him the Reputa- 
tion of being a polite Writer of Z7g/iſh : I have heard 
that about the Moon very much commended, which 
ſhews that we are not ſufficiently ſenfible how mean 
Words debaſe a Thought. © here's nothing, ſays Boi- 
eau, which debaſes a Diſcourſe more than mean IWords. 
A mean Thought expreſt in noble Terms, is generally 
better than the moſt noble T houghts expreſt in mean 


Terms. IT know no greater Inſtance of the ill EffeR of 


mean Terms, than what we find in two Verſes of Mr. 
Montegue's Epiſtle to the Lord Dorſer on King JWVil- 
liam's Victory at the Boyne. "Tis in the greateſt Heat 
of that glorious Aion, and in the Middle of the $15- 
/zme, which is not wanting in that Poem, 
Stop, ſtop, brave Prince ! What does your Muſe, Sir, 
Wt (faint ! 
Procees, purſue his Conqueſt. Faith T can't, 


bo 
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Mr. Philip's Poems, the ſÞlenaid Shilling and Cyaer, ” 


are full of Inſtances where mean Thoughts are raiſed by 
_ noble Expreſſions, and they are wondertully pleafing ; as 
in Cyaer ; this of the Pear-Tree. 


What tho* the Pear Tree rival not the Worth 
Of Ariconian Proantts, yet her Freight 
Is not contemn'd, and her wide branching Arms 

_ Beſt ſcreen thy Manſion from the fervent Deg, 
Adverſe to Life. T he wintry Hurri canes 
In vain employ their Roar ; her Trunk unmov'd, 
Breaks the ſtrong Onſet, and controuls their Roge ; 
Chiefly the Bosbury, whoſe large Increaſe, 
Annual in ſumptuous Banquets, claims Apflanſe. 
T hrice acceptable Bevrage ! conld but Ars 
Snubaue the floating Lee, Pomona's ſelf | 
Would aread thy Praiſe, and ſin the aubions Strife. 
Be at thy Choice, when Summer Heats annoy, 
To ſit beneath her leavy Canopy, 

yaffing rich Liquids, Oh ! how ſweet tenjcy 

t once her Fruits, and hoſpitable Shaae. 


. T have never met with anyAuthor who ſo happily imi- 
tated the manner and ftile of Mon as wy wa has done, 
and there ſeems to be hardly any other Difference than 

that of the SubjeCts they wrote of. 
What I have quoted out of Z"Eftrange is nothing to 

the Delicacy of a modern Writer of Plays, who without 

Wit, Language, Learning, or Manners, wrote three or four 

Farces, which took as much as Praaon's in France ; but 

the Engliſh have not recolle&ed themſelves ſo ſoon as 

the French did; for Praaon out-liv'd the Vogue he was 
in, and became a greater Jeſt than ever he had made. 

What think ye of our Poet's Delicacy and Wit, who in a 

gallant Letter to his Miſtreſs, tells her, He's ga/l'2 with 

riding, Love is forging Darts mm his Belly ; he's a Dog 
in a Doublet, &c. There's a deal of graver Nonſenſe 
with it, but it being moſtly Blaſphemy, I dare not re- 

at it. This Author had his Portion of temporary 

"=o Ogitvy had his Day, and Dryaen ſays : 


Fame, like a little Miſtreſs of the Town, 
15 gain'd with Eaſe ; but then ſhe's loſt as ſoon. 


_ Howevers 
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However, as long as the Credit laſts, theſe temporary Au- 


thors bear the Port of the greateſt Genius, are clapt 

and ftar'd at, as thoſe Merchants who are driving in their 

Coaches to Bankrupcy, have generaliy the beſt Equi- 

page. What are become of the Marors, the Ronſaras, 

the Scuderies of our neighbour Nation, yet theſe Wri- 

ters were infinitely ſuperiour to what molt of ourtaking 

Authors have been. Could any Body have thought 

that Sir Richard Baker's Chronicle would ever have pait 

from the Juſtice's Hall Window to the Butler's Cellar, or 

that Com/ry's Miſtrzſs would have loſt all her Charms in 

thirty Years Time, and become a Cait-Off for City Pren- 

tices and Lawyers Clerks, to ſay nothing of Orinaa, Fiat- 
22an, &c. Yet theſe Writers were Originals which raiſes 
their Merit much above all Sorts of Tranſlators, and it 

ought to be a Leflon to all Poets and Hiſtorians, whe- 
ther firſt Hand or ſecond Hand, to pay the World for 
their Applauſe with Modeſty, which is the ſureſt Way 
to keep it in a good Humour ; S72ce *t:s Poſterity only, 
ſays Boiteau, which ſets a Value upon all Writings, you 
muſt not, as aamirable as you take a modern Author to 

be, preſently put him upon a Level wth thoſe Writers . 
2vho have been aamirea for ſo many Ages, becauſe one can- 

n0t be ſure his Works will paſs with Glory to the next. 
Tnaeed without going far for Examples, How many Alu- 
thors have we ſeen admired in our Age, whoſe Glory 1s 
vaniſhed in a very few Nears. How were Balzac's Works 
aamired thirty Tears ago? So much that Cardinal R7rche- 
Het at the ſame Time that he was meditating the uni- 
verſal Monarchy for the Crown of France, wrote in Vin- 
dication of them. 'The Biſhop of Rocheſter did the 
ſame for Cowley ; but neither the Cardinal nor the Bi- 
ſhop could defend them from the Fate of all Temporary 
Authors. Neither Cowley nor Bakzac are now any more 
mentioned in France or England. And the main Rea- 
ſon why they loſt their Credit was for want of duly con- 
fidering what their particular Talents were adapted to 
for that they had both very great Talents is univerſally 
acknowledged, Mon. 4e Balzac a paſſe toute (a vie 4 
ecrire aes tettres, dont il a jamais pu attraper te veri- 
zable ChareFere. Balzac ſpent all his Time in writing 
Letters, but conld never hit the true Charafter. Cowley 
applied himſelf to Poetry, and never cnough _ the 
| = ower 
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Power and Harmony of Numbers. He had a great deal 

too much Wir to chan bis Miſtreſs with his Paſſion. 
Very few of us are let into this Secret. We cannot be- 
lieve that a Poet can have too much Wit, and indeed 
the Offence given that Way is not very common. The 
-*. Jlaft Duke of Bucks rightly inſtruQts us : 


| Another Fault which often 4oes befall, \ 
| Is when the Wit of ſome great Poet fall | 


So overflow, as to be none at all. 
Apai 


in I 
' T hat ſilly T hing we call ſveer Wit avoid, 


-|- This probably was a Rebuke to the Author of the 
| Plain-Deater and Cotntry-Wife, who has tranſgrefſed 
in this kind as much as any Body, and was the beſt 
able to do it. The Author of the Relapſe is not entire- 
ly free from this Cenſure, nor the Authors of Love for 
L.ove, and the Funeral, But it will not be more ſurpri- 
{ing than it is true, that Peter Morten declared he had 
taken a great deal of pains with a CharaQter in a Farce 
of his, to bring it within the Duke of Brickingham's 

" Rule in thoſe Places where he told me he had given it 
too much Wit. Mr. H/alſ, one of the greateſt Criticks 
of our Nation, obſerves, that the SofineſsTendemeſs and 
Violence of Paſſion, are wanting in Mr. Cowley's Love 
Verſes, inſomuch that he coula hardly fancy he was in 
Love when he wrote them. Pref. to Lett. Yet there 
were Variety and Learning enough in them, and more 
Wit than in all our witty Poets ſince the Reſtoration, 
excepting thoſe above-mentioned. Mr. I/ycherly, who 
wrote as good Comedies as any in the Znghſh, or any 
other Tongue, did not value himſelf ſo much upon them 
as ona Folio of as bad Verſes as any. Creech having had 
Succeſs in Lucretins, was put upon tranſlating Horace, * 
and it is ſaid by Dryden, that he might loſe ſo much 

« of his Reputation, as to prevent Rivalſhip. Nay, Zur- 
ter, tho' he knew the Follies of Mankind ſo perte&aly 
well, did not perceive that there is no greater Folly 
than to undertake what one is not fit for, and was per- © 

| ſuaded to let Huaibras tranſlate Ovid, On this Rock 
many Authors have ſplit, who would have ſucceeded had 
they conſulted ae and taken the right Courſe : 
but it is a general Maxim with us in Zrgiand, Verſes 

| | are 
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are Verſes. He that can write one Thing, can write ano- 
ther, and till our Taſte is fo refined, that we can diſtin- 

uiſh the Good and the Bad in the various Kinds of 
Thinking, Writers will not be at the Pains to conſult 
their Talents, but content themſelves with pleafing their 
own Fancy, or that of the Publick, by which Means, 
like Flies, they make a buzzing for a Day or two, and 
are forgotten tor ever. 'The SpeHator very judiciouſly a- 
nimadverts on this Weakneſs: Orr general Taſte in En- . 


gland zs for Epigram, Turns of Wir, and forced Conceits, 


which have no manner of Influence, either fer the bet- 
tering or enlarging the Mind of him who reads them, 
and have been carefully avoided by the greateſt Writers, 
both among the Antients and Moderns, He adds after 
Mr. Dryaen, The Taſte of moſt of our Engliſh Poets is ex- 
zreamly Gothick, which T have enaeavonred to baniſh in 
ſeveral of my Speculations, | | 
Another remarkable Obſervation of Dr. Fe/ton's is, that 
the beſt Perjormers are the beſt Judges. He has only 
Horace againſt him of the Antients, and Daczer of the 
Moderns, as is already obſerved in this Effay. I believe _ 


no Body will deny, but Mr. J/alſh before-mentioned was 


one of our beſt Judges of Regularity and Wit, yet hardly 
any Body will ſay he was one of our beſt Performers. There's 
nothing morecommon with ſmallGenius's and ſmallJudges, - 
than to demand of all Criticks zo write themſetves betore 
they criticiſe upon others Writings. They would flare if it 
ſhould be ſaid, that Dwurfey eB no more of Poetry 
than he did of Philoſophy, nor of Z#2g/iſþ than of He- 


. brew ; though it is very true, if it be underſtood of the 


Art of Poetry, and the Beauty of Language ; yet, that 
he was a Performer, is I doubt not well known to the 
Door, and well approved of. 'To teach us good Lan- 
guage by Example, Dr. Felton exprefles himſelf thus ele- 
gantly and unaftettedly. When I wrote theſe Sheets, my f 
Lord Landſdown's Poems lay diſperſed up and down in 
the Miſcellanies ; but ſome kind Hand, as for Inſtance the 
Bookſeller, upon a very laudable Motive, hath aſſemble 
thoſe ſeatterea Stars, ana added another Lyre to the Con- 
fte/lation ; which, though it is meant, to do fingular Ho- 
nour to thoſe Poems, muſt have an ill Efﬀe& in aſtrono- 
mical Obſervations; it makes thirteen to the Dozen in the 


4 


twelve Houſes, and muſt cauſe as much Confuſion, as 


two 
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two Signs of the Harp in a ſhort Lane. The Modeſty 
ot the tollowing Paſlage adds as much to its Merit as to 
the Truth of it: If 1 offered any Thing which is n0t 
commonly obſervea, I hope it will not be interpreted any 
Singularity, but ſuch as may render your Loraſhip more 
emment and 4iſtinguiſhed inthe Weria ; and having taught 
his noble Pupil what he ſhould imitate; he gives him 
warning what he ſhould avoid, and that is the Reading 
any Thing written by a Presbyrerian: What crude indt- 
geſted Volumes | How many tedious Sheets without Argu- 
ment or Conſiſtency, are the Writings of ſome of the Dil- 
fenters! whom does he mean, ſuch as Bates, Manton, 
How, Poos, Clarkſon, Alſop, &c. He and ſome other 
good Church-Criticks make Presbyrerianiſmm to be a Sort 
of Hellebore, if you do but ſnuff it up in your Noſe you 
run mad immediately. Thence it is, that the Presby- 
rerians are termed Fanatici, by the learned and ſober 
Writers of our two famous Univerfities. Is it expeQted, 
that every Orthodox Doctor ſhould know as much as 
Biſhop $ri/lingfleet, or write as well as Archbiſhop 7 lot- 
ſon ? Where is the Reaſon or Juſtice of cenjuring a 
Body of Men for the Enthufiaſm and Ignorance of a few ? 
Wouid this Do&tor ſuffer the Tables to be turn'd, and a 
Judgement to be made of the Writings of good Church- 
men, by the Argument and Confiſtency of the Works, with 
which the learned World are obliged by thoſe of the Coun- 
try Clergy, whoſe Pieces can crawl to the Preſs, whether in 
Proſe or Verſe, Meditations. or Hymns. I do verily believe 
he did not think of Dr. Bates, when he fell thus furiouſly 
on Diflenters, or had ever feen any of his Writings, which 
are as polite as the Politeſt of our Age; the Sentiments as 
ious, as great, as noble, and as juſt, according to the 
Subject, and the Language as pure and as harmonious. 
What can be more ſo, than this Paſſage of his Harmo- 

ny of the divine Attributes, ſpeaking of the Fall of Azam: 
\ Proagiens Pride! He was Doves our of the Stare of No- 
thing, no ſooner created but he a(pired to be as God ; not 
content with his Timage, he would rob God of his Eternity 
to livewithout End ; of his Sovereignty to command with- 
our Depenaance; of his Wiſiom to know all T hings witrh- 
our Reſerve. Infinite Inſotence! that Man the Son of 
Earth, forgetful of his Original, ſhould uſurp the Preroga- 
ves, which are efſential ro the Deity, and ſet himſelf "p 
a reds 
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a real Tael, was a Strain of the ſame Arrogancy which 
corrupted the Angels. 'This is what Dr. Felton calls Preſ- 
byterian Crudity, It is ſtrange, but it is true, that there 
is a Narrownelſs of Soul, and a Conceit in ſome of our 
Eccleſiaſticks founded on the Eſtabliſhment which we do 
not meet with in others ; nay, not in thoſe who pretend 
to Supremacy and Infallibility. Father Boubours, though 
as zealous a Jeſuit as any in France, yet had ſo juſt a 
Notion of every one's Merit in polite Learning, that he 
freely owns the Refinement of the French Tongue, and 
the French Manners was owing to thoſe of the reformed 
Religion, even to Presbyterians, Nos devons aux dernieres 
Hereſies une partie de P Embelliſſement de notre Langue, & 
ae Ia politefſe de notre Siecle, 

And another French Bigot tells us 3 One of their Hiſto- 
rians has obſerved, that the pretended Reformers began to 
ſpeak well and write <vell, ana were the Firſt that ſhexwed 
the Way ro others. They were all of them Presbyrerians : 


Parvos ſemando libellos 
Sucratis populumq; rudem amorcando parolis. 


Our Sraunch Criticks will not allow, that a PresLyte- 
4141 ever had or could have any Wit or any Eloquence, 
though it was only to make an ill Uſe of it. No, no 
Body muſt be well-born or well-bred, that is without the 
Pale. No Man muſt be brave, nor Woman beautiful, 
The Men are all painted with cropt Hair, and the Wo- 
men with Forehead-Cloaths, unleſs they aflent and con- 
ſent. No Wit, no Language, no Honour, nor any 'Thing 
that's good, is to be had any more than Matrimony with- 
out a Licence. Y:i4e Gransa Rebellion, and Mr. Echara's 
Hiſtory of England. 

I am ſo very well entertain'd with Dryden's Virgil, 
that I am glad to meet with any Excuſe for his Tranila- 


tion ; and would allow Dr. Fz/ton's, that the Faults are to ' 


be aſcribed partly to ſome Defetts of our Language ; if the | 
Doctor himſelf, a few Lines before, had not ſaid of the 
ſame Language, zhat it is capable of all the Beauty, 
Strength, ana Significancy of the Greek and Latin. The 
Faults which have been generally found with Dryden as 
to Virgil, have been his miſtaking or altering the Senſe of 
the Original, and turning the Foick Stile into Elegiack. 
I doubt not but the E73/; Tongue has Exprefiion for 
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Fnghſh Sentiments, let them be ever ſo great and ſub- 
lime ; but I may very weil doubt whether it has Diction 
equal to the Strength and Dignity of the 7/as, without 
the Helps 1/012 made ute of, as compoundiog of Words 
and reviving ſome old Teutonicks, which would look very 
uncouthly among the Sofrnefles and Gingles of our fine 
Writers of late. 


I wiſh the Doftor had explain'd how he would have 


us to underitand him, when he iniorms us, that to tranſ- 
late well is more difficult than to write well ; by which 
he intimates, that to form a Fable for a great and impor- 


_ tant Action, to mark the Characters with ſuitable Senti- 


ments, to conduct the One and maintain the Other with 
Art and Elevation diverſity'd with proper Epiſodes ; 
through ſuch a Work as the [/7as, is Fo tar from being 
the principal Part of an Zp:ick Poem that it is no Part 
at all; for with all this the Tranſlator has nothing to do. 
The Labour and Merit of it, according to Dr. Felton, 
confift in the Language and Verſes, in finding Words to 
expreſs the Action and Sentiments, and to adorn thoſe 
Words with Numbers and Harmony. This is all that is 
neceflary in a Trantlation ; and being alſo but ſome Parts 
of the Original, it cannot be more difficult to do a Part 
than to do the Whole. Can one ſuppoſe, that to write 
ſuch a Hiſtory as Mr. Ec-a74's from printed Books, writ- 
ten Books, trom the Hearſay and Report of Men, Women 
and Children, is more difficult than to contrive and write 
ſuch a One as the Caſſandra of Catprenade? or in plain 
Engliſh, that to invent and tell a Story, is much eaſier 
than the bare. telling it only? It needs no RefleQtion. 
If the Verſion of Homer had been born when he wrote, he 
muſt of Conſequence have preferr'd it to the 7/45, which 
would have coſt the 'Tranſlator's Modeſty, as much as Sir 
Richars Steeie's to be put upon a Comment on Homer 
and Virgil, My Lord Reſcommon has explain'd this Mat- 
ter to us ſufficiently : 


Though Compoſition is the nobler Part, 
Tet good Tranſlation is no eaſy Art. 


Monfieur 1Maucroix, who tranſlated Cicero into Frenc/, 
writes thus of tranſlating to Monfieur Boztears : You have 
rol4 me more than once, that Tran/lation 1s not theWay to 
kÞimortality; and he excuſes his meddling with it, on 


F Account 
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Account of his Want of Application and Knowledge : 
As to Immortality it is to be queſtion'd, whether that 
was the main 'Thing our Tranſlators had in View. Ir 
will not be deny'd, but that Zryacu's Bookſeller put him 
upon tranſlating /77g:4, by the Temptation of ſo much a 
Line. And other Undertakers pay well enough to make a 
mortal Lite a little comfortable, it is not much Matter 
whether the Work be immortal or not. Ogi/by however 
is ſure of Immortality ; tor though his 'Tranflations are 
as dead as his Carcaſs, yet he will be remember'd in 

ood Satyr for the Badneſs of them. My Author, ſays 

onfieur Marucroix, 1s learned for ime, the Topicks are all 
digeſted, the Inventing and Diſpoſing are none of wniy Bufi- 
neſs; T have nothing 10 40 bur to wmter my ſeif : Which 
Utterance is much more difficult, as Dr. Fe/rozz will have 


it, than to ſtudy, to digeſt, to invent, to diſpoſe, and to 


utter too. I do not ſuppoſe, that a Man ever applied 
himſelf to Tranſlation, it he felt in himſelf any of the 
heavenly Fire which animates a great Genius, or was am- 
bitious of Fame by the Merit of an Epick Poem, Ir 
muſt be own'd, that Judgement is requiſite in Tranſla- 
tion as well as Compoſition, not only to preſerve the Spi- 
tit of the Original, but alſo to make Choice of ſuch a 
One as the Tranſlator may be beſt able to manage. Mr. 
Charles Hopkins was Matter of this Secret; and inſtead 
of attempting Homer or Yirg1il, he contented himſelf with 
Ov14, and ſucceeded to Admiration. Hopkins knew, that 
the Manners and Sentiments in Ovi/# were natural and 
univer{al,which muſt pleaſe inallAges ; whereas, buta very 
few can reliſh the Quarrels and Battles, which are the 
main Subject of the {/zas. The Learned have explained 
to us, for what it is that our Adoration is due to ; "as : 
For the Unity and Greatneſs of his Fable, the Variety and 
Dignity of his CharaGters, and his ſublime Thought and 
Expreſſion; I dare not ſay Diction and Sentiments, be- 


cauſe the SpeQator has diſgraced the Uſe of technica! 


Terms, by calling it Cant; and ſuppoſing, that thoſe 
who uſe them, do it to diſguiſe their Ignorance, and ſhew 
their Vanity in critical Phraſe. 

I ſhould be glad to know, which it is of all Homer's 


 before-mention'd Excellencies, that has ſo delighted the 
Ladies, and the Gentlemen who judge like Ladies; or 


whether ever a One of thoſe Excellencies has been at a!l 
| | diſtinguiſhed 
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diſtinguiſhed from the Other ; or whether there is any 
Poſſibility of expreſſing the Sublime of the Greek Tongue 
inour 206T% As to the Sentiments, which are a prin- 
cipal Part of Epick Poetry, they may be tranſlated ; we 
very probably think much after the ſame Manner the 
Greeks did, though we do not ſpeak ſo, 'The Paſſions 
are the {ame in all humane Nature ; and probably the 
Expreſſion of them, by ſo great a Matter of our Tongue 
as the Tranſlator of Howcr, may gain as much as it _ 


loſe by the Tranſlation, But the Miſchief of it is, theſe 


Scntiments are that Part of the [ras which the Criticks 


have made moſt bold with : 


For who, without a Dualm, hath ever book'4 

On holy Garbage, though by Homer cook'd ? 

Whoſe railtizg Heroes, ana whoſe wounded gods, 
Make ſoiae ſuſpeFt he ſnores as well as nods. 

But TI offend — — — Roſcom. 


Deormitat Homerus ; that Homer ſometimes {leeps, was 
faid before by Horace. The Speftator informs us, that 
Homer is cenſured by the Criticks, tor his Defe&t as to 
the Sentimenrs in ſeveral Parts of the {/ias and Oayſes. 
However, it is moſt certain, that the Tranſlation of Ho- 
74er muſt have pleaſed Ladies and Gentlemen by theſe 
very Sentiments, or by the Tranſlator's beautitu] Diction 
and Verſification. But then all the great Parts of Epick 
Poetry are loit to them, eſpecially thoſe that depend on 


the Dignity and Strength of Expreſſion, which will not 


on pretended to be entirely preſerved in the Engiſh Ver- 
10N. | 

Reading Zacter a few Days fince, I was extreamly ſur- 
riſed at a Criticiſm of his on a Tranſlation of Homer, 
by a much greater Critick than himſelf, even Horace his 


Maſter, who has thus tranſlated the Beginning of the | 


Oanfſey : 


Dic mihi, Muſa, virum, captz polt tempora Trojz, 
Qui mores Hominum Multorum vidit & Urbes, 


Maſe, ſing the Man, cho after Troy «vas taken 
The Manners of many Men and Cities faw. 
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I have aimed to be literal here, the better to explain 
Dacier's' Remarks. T here are conſiderable Faults in this . 
Tranſlation, fays Monſieur Dacier, he has forgotten the 
Epithet nexurporor, which marks Ulyfles's Charatter ; he 
negletts the Circumſtance that makes 15 moſt concern's jor 
him, % wane TMiyxon, who wandered a long Time, he ſays 
in a looſe Way, after the Taking of Troy ; whereas, 1t 1s 
in Homer after having ruined "Troy. Now, it Horace, 
who had ſtudied and admired Homer fo much, as to make 
him a Pattern for ajl future Writers of Hero:ck Poems, 
could miitake three Times in tranſlating two Lines, what 
a Diſcouragement muſt it have been to thoſe who knew 
how he had ſucceeded in attempting it? *Tis true, no 
Poet will ever undertake a Tranſlator with more Adyan- 
tage than the laſt Tranſlation of Homer had ; tor be- 
| fides Eight or 'Ten Verfions in Latin, Italian, French, &c. 
there are Three or Four in E7:g4ſh; a Proſe Tranſlation 
by Madam ZLacter, and a Cart-load of Comments in all 
Languages. I am fatisfy'd ſo good a Verſityer as the 
Tranſlator of the 7/;as might with thoſe Helps, have 
| made a very good 'Tranſlation, without underitanding any 
more Greek than my ſelf; and nothing in the World 

- could have been more caſy, than out of one Commentator 
to have corrected another, and to have alter'd and amend- 

ed the Reading in the Name of any of the Criticks, 

from Enſtarhins down ko Dacier. 1 do not boaſt of being 
Maſter of Greek enough to read Homer with ſo much 

Pleaſure in the Original as I could do in a-good Verſion, 

and it is much to be queſtion'd, whether every one that 

can read him in the Original do underſtand what they 

read : Several Ladies and Gentlemen have ſubſcribed for 

Chaucer of the Chriſt-Church Edition, but 1 doubt very 

much whether they underſtand him or not, and whether 

a great many, who can read Greek, do really know what 

they read. One of the greateſt Maſters of the Greek 

Tongue, in our Time, has often queſtion'd whether therc 

were Twenty Men in Feland who underſtood the 

Strength, Beauty, and Elegance of that Language, tho' 

there are a Thouſand that pretend to it. He repreſented 
it as a Study ſor a Man's Life, and I am confirm'd in 
this Judgement by what Memnage tells us of himſelf, and 
others upon this Subjef. Tis well known erage. wrote 
ſeveral Things in Greek, particularly ſome Odes in Imi- 
tation 
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tation of Anacreon, which are not thought inferiour to the 
Feian Poet's ; 7* ay tonjours fait beauconp de cas ap cette 
gi ſavent 'le grec, &c. He always highly vatued thoſe that 
underſtood Greek. He does not mean to conſtrue and- 
parſe it as Boys do at School, which is the moſt of what 
we find in thoſe who pretend to be Matters of it. J/rb- 
out this Language, continues he, a Man can't be {aid to 
be more than hatf Learned: Monſieur Cotelier, Monſieur 
de 'Treville, ana Monſtetr Bigot, are the only Men 11 
France, ho can read the Greek Fathers in the Original. 
I ſuppote the Fathers are not ſo difficult as Homer with 
reſpect to the Tongue at leatt ; for the Language of Po- 
etry 1s peculiar to it, a made Language compounded and 
metaphorical. It it be ſo, the Tranſlation of the 79s, 
from the Greek of Homer, muſt ſhew the Tranſlator to 
be a greater Maſter of the Greek Language than all the 
Learned Men in France except Three, and all the Learn- 
ed Men in Fng/and except about Twenty. For my own 
Part, I confeſs, I make bold with all Kinds of Verſions 
to help me out in Originals, and am not aſham'd to do 
as Menage did ; 1 own [ do n0t maerſtand Pindar enough, 
ſays he, 70 take Pleaſure in him. IT have heard Pindar 
quoted a Hundred Times by Perſons who were very far 
from being ſo modelit as Aenacge, and fully ſatisfy'd 
themſelves that they underſtood him as well as the Gre- 
cians, to whom he read his Os, rho" I ſuſpeRed the 
contrary. Aenage, again ; I never read a Greek Author 
without having before read the Tranſlation. 

[ do not infinuate any thing to depreciate the Tranſlator 
of Homer's excellent Performance, which, as I have ob- 
ſerv'd, has the Merit of the moſt pure and harmonious 
Niction and Verſification ; but to hint a little of the Con- 
fuſion of our Tafte, and the Irregularity of our Judge- 
ment, which like Things for Beauties which they have 
not, and not for thoſe which they have. Thus the Ver- 
fion of Homer is lik'd as a Tranſlation of the beſt Epick 
Poem that ever was written, and not for the Softneſs and 
Sweetneſs of the Elegy, which are every where to be 
met with, as where the God Ap0//o appears in the Shape 
of Agenor : 


Flies from the furious Chief in this Diſtuiſe, 
The furious Chief ſtill folloxes as he flies, © 


F 3 This 
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This is what the French call Jeu 4:s Mots, playing 
upon Words, and what Dryder's Virgil is full of, tho? he 
knew as well as any Body that it was a Fault : 7 he Tun 
of Thoughts, and Words, ſays he, is the chief Talent of 
the French ; but the Epick Poem 15 too ſtately ro receive 


ſuch litthe Ornaments, which would have been in Per- 
| feftion in a Verſion of Ov24, and very little agrees with 


Walker in his Epiſtle to my Lord Roſcommon ; 


Well ſounding Verſes are the Charm e ſe, 
Heroick Thoughts, and Virtue to infuſe : 

Things of deep Senſe, we may in Proſe unfold, 
But they move more, in lofty Numbers toll : 

By the lond Trumper, which our Courage aids, 
We learn that Sound, as well as Senſe, perſwanes. 


In theſe Things our Taſte is ſtrangely confin'd : pro- 
vided the Verſes run {moothly, and the Language is 
{oft and harmonious, we think it is fine : Let the SubjeCt 
be a Boreas, or a Zephyr : Nay, I do not queition but the 
Couplet I quoted out of the E7:9/4ſhþ Homer is reckon'd one 
of the finett of the Verfion by Ladies, and Gentleman who 
judge like Ladies, and who are the Nine in Ten of al! 
Readers of Poetry. I confeſs, I am much more pleas'd 
with the following Verſes, as rough and _—_ as they 
$ 


are, becauſe they participate of the Roughneſs of the 
Thing which is imag'd to us, 


Fumping high oer the Shrubs of the rengh Ground, 
Rattie rhe cluttering Cars, ans the ſheckr Axles bound. 


When ſuch affimilating the Sound to the Senſe is not 
aftected 'ris very agreeable ; but when there is any Force 


_ or AﬀeQation in it, *tis puerile and diſtaſteful. 


The tollowing Deſcription of the Poetical Fire, which 
{2veral Pocis were enflam*d with, ſeems to be ſomewhat 
deficient, and to want farther Explanation ; eſpecially 
where tne Tranſlator tells us, Mit Tox's Fire 2s like a 
Furnace, but Shakeſpear's ike a Fire from Heaven : 
VisciL's like a Kenning-Glaſs, and Lnican's and Sta- 


2118's like Lightning. The Kenning-Glaſs ſhould have 


given me no Manner of Diſturbance : But why is Mt/- 
7077's Celeſtial Fire compar'd to that which deſtroy'd the 
T hree C:uaren ; the Fire of a Furnace is boiſterous and 
voracious, contuming whatever is within its Reach, M/- 

I $0n's 
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_ tons Fire, like that of the Sun, warms and enlivens ; and 


if ever any was fetch'd from Heaven, *twas that, which 
ſhines with ſo much radiant Brightneſs throughout his 
whole Poem, I was the more ſhockt with this Miſrepre- 
ſentation of Mlron's Fire, for that there's ſomething 
burleſque in the very Expreſlion, a Firnace, and one 
can't help being jealous that this Paſſage of Hrndibras 
might give the Hint tor it. 


Talgol, who had long foſſeſt 

Enfiamed Rage in glowing Breaſt, 
Which now began to rage, ana burn as 
Tinplacably as Flaine in Furnace, 


 Tho' I am very far from taking Drygen to be a per- 


fe&t Maſter of Criticiſm, yet I do not think his Defici- 
ency proceeded from Want of Judgement ſo much as from 
Inconſiſtency and Vanity, and an Opinion that he was 
Tyrant of Parnaſſus, and might govern by Will and 
Pleaſure inſtead of Law and Reaſon, I have obſerved 
elſewhere that he adapts his Prefaces to the Circum- 
ſtances of every Play and Poem, and very often contra- 
dias in one what he had ſaid in another : Nay, in his 
Eflay on Dramatick Poetry, the ContradiQtion is within a 
few Lines of the Afﬀertjon, as thus; There is no T hea- 
ter in the World has any Thing ſo abſurd as the Engliſh 
T'ragi-Comedy, which he confirms by this Verſe; 


Arq; urſem & Prugiles media inter Carmina fpoſeunt. 


And a little after; I canmor but conclude, to the Ho- 
nour of our Nation, that we have invented, encreaſed, and 
perfefted, a more pleaſant Way of Writing than was ever 
known to the Antients or Moaerns of any Nation, which 
15 Tragi-Comedy. One of the moſt monſtrous Inventions, 
ſays the Spefator, that ever enter'd4 into the Poet's 


Thought. An Author might as well think of weaving the 


Adventures of Aneas and Hudibras 1270 one Poem, as of 
writing ſuch a motley Piece of Mirth and Sorrow, What- 
ever others thought of Mr. Dryder's Criticiſms, he did 
himſelf full Juſtice, and ſfeem'd to deſpiſe all other Cri- 
ticks at the ſame Time that he laid himſelf moſt open to 
them. Theſe little Criticks 40 not well conſider what the 
Work of the Poet is, and what the Graces of a Poem ; 
the Story is the leaſt Part of either. Pref. to Moch- Aſtro. 
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Againſt him is every Criiick, ancient and modern, from 
Ariſtotle to Rimmer, and more than all of them again{t 
him is his own ſelf. In another Place he writes thus ; 
The Fable 1s without aoubt the chief Part of a Tragedy, 
becauſe it contains the Attien, and the Attion contains the 
Happineſs or Miſery, which is the End of Trageny. With- 
out the Fable the Þoet, who hai otherwnſe geod Manners, 
Sentiments, and Diftion, would no more have mate a 
regular Poem, than a Painter would have male 46 
good Pitture that had mingled Blue, Tellow, Red, and 
orlier Colours confuſedly together. 1 do not mention theſe 
Things to leflen Mr. Dryden's great CharaQter as a 
Poet ; but to ſhew how wel] Dr. Ft/tor2 could judge of it, 
when he recommended him to us as a Critick. Againſt 
Mr. Dry1en, as to the Stcry, is Rapin, who he aſſures 
us would be alone ſufficient, were all other Criticks loſt, 
ro teach a-new the Rrvites of Writing. Againſt his Ra- 
Fin we find the Tranflator of Homer in an extraordinary 
Manner in his Notes on the Fitth 7/144, I hope it did 
not ariſe from any Reſentment for that Jeſuit's refleQing 
on thoſe Poets who ſeem to place the Eflence of Poet 
in fine Language, and {mooth Verſe, to which he aſcribes 
its f mg” Decay. As tf the Art conſiſted cnly in Purity 
and ExaFtneſs of Language : T his indeed pleaſed well, and 
was much to the Atventoge of Women that had a Mind 
to be rampering in Writing Verſe : They jJound it their 
Concern to give Vogue to this Kina of IWriting, of which 
they were as capable as the moſt Part if Men : For all 
the Secret Was no more than to make ſire little eaſy Verſes, 
in which they were content if they con'd areſs ſome ſeft 
Faſſenatre Thenghts, &. The moſt of our _ 
#2 being intereſted in this Affair, I ſhall ſay no more 
 & IS | 
I have hinted more than once, that ſuch Poets, and 
their Admirers, almoſt always miſtake Aﬀectation for 
Beauty, and I wonder the Tranſlator of Hewmer ſhould 
give them the leaſt Countenance by his Example ; for I 
am very much deceiv'd it there is a more affected Period 
in the En:g1ſp Tongue than what follows : Nothing 1s 
more lively and Piftureſque 7han the Attitude of Patro- 
clus 1s 2efcriÞ's in; T he Pathetick of his Speech is finely 
contraſted by the Fierte of Achilles. Again, There's 
ſomething mexpreſſibly riant in the Compartments of 
| Achilles's 
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 Aehilles's Shield. In the Spectator, N® 297. you read 


thus: T he laſt Fault which T ſhall take notice of im 


Stile, is the frequent Uſe of technical WWoras or Terms of 
Art. The bringing in more French Words to ſoften and 


enervate our Stile is of very ill Conſequence. The 
Tranflator, befides Rant, has alſo Jrairs, enſanguin'd, 
&c. I doubt, the Lait is hardly a Word in any other 
Language, and does not at all enrich our own. Dry 4en, in 
an Epiltle to the Earl of Orrery, has this Remark upon 


it: wiſh ve might at length leave to borrow Werds of 
another Nanon, which 1s now a Wonutonneſs in us, not 0 


Neceſſity : But ſo long as ſome affeft to ſpeak, there will 
not be wanting others, who will have the Bolaneſs to write 
Tem. 

If I might make Uſe of the Word Corntreft, nothing 
can be more ſo than Aﬀectation and Simplicity ; and the 
Tranſlator ſeems, either not to have a juſt Notion of the 
Latter, or to have a very ill Opinion of it: For without 
diſtinguiſhing between Simplicity and Negligence, he af- 
firms, That Simplicity is a Word of Diſeniſe for a ſhame- 


ful unpoetical Negleft of Expreſſion, he makes no Ex- 


ception in this general Charge. And thus one of the 
greateſt Beauties ot both Thought and Expreſſion is ren- 
dered one of the greateſt Deformities. Father Bouhours 


 aflerts, that Stzpucity contributes the moſt of any Thing 


to make a Stile perfett ; and again, The Holy Scripture, 
the Stile of wehich 15, at the ſame Time, ſo ſimple ans 
fo ſublime. CE 

Mr. A44iſon: has treated of the noble Force of Simpli- 
City as it relates to Thought ; and in the following Verſes, 
if I am not miſtaken, the Simplicity of Expreſſion as 
well as Thought is noble: 


So chear'd he his fair Spouſe, ana ſhe was chear'1; 
Brut ſilently a gentle Tear let fal | 
From either Eye, and wif*d them with her Hair. 
Two other precious Drops, that ready ſtooa 
Each in ther chryſtal Sluice, he *ere they fell 
 Kiſft, as the gracious Signs of ſweet Remorſe, 
And pious Ave, that fear'd to have offended. 
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It is certain, Simplicity, as well as other Virtues in 
Speech, has its Vice, and that is Meanneſs which falls 
naturally into: Burleſque, as this Line : 7 


T hen he will talk —good gods! How he will talk. 


Which the Spectator ſpeaks of as inexprefſibly beauti- 
ful for its Simplicity, though I think one can hardly re- 


peat it with a grave Tone; and when I have heard it - 


ronounced on the Stage in a burleſque Way, as it is ia 
The Plot and No Plot, it has never fail'd of a hearty 
Laugh and Clap. Spe&ator, N® 59. There is @ Simplt- 


city im the Woras, which out-ſhines the utmoſt Priae of 


Expreſſion ; and he attributes it to the Break, good gods ! 
He alſo informs us, that the Thought is at once narnural, 


ſoft, paſſionate, and ſimple, It would have been well for 


us, if the learned Critick had told us in what this Thought 
is ſimple, in what paſſionate, in what ſofr, and in what 


natural,there being ſo tew Words to expreſs it z and I can-_ 


not help thinking, that it is but one fond Rant of an 


 amorous Woman. True it is, Simplicity is not of it ſelf 


very wordy, but methinks the Break, good goods! has 
more of the Paſſionate in it, than of the $:72ple or the 
Soft ; and may be as welluſed in Anger as in Love,as well 


in a Fright as in a Tranſport. It would have gone a good 


Way in explaining the difterent Kinds of Thought, it the 
judicious Author had aiſtinguiſhed them in this Line; 
for there are not ſo many Kinds in one Verſe in all Fa- 
ther Bouhours Maniere ae bien penſer. ] would not be 
miſtaken here, nor be charged with Oſtentation, in ſet- 
ting up my Judgement in fition to the Speftator”s ; 
from whoſe Writings and Leflons, I have learned more 
than from all other Authors. I only offer it as an In- 
{lance, that the Beſt of our Criticks do not ſeem to have 
gone to the Bottom of this Subjeft, It neyer enter'd in- 
to the Heads of Writers and Readers in General, that 
Thought was any Thing but Thought, or Stile any Thing 
but Stile, or that there were any other Terms or Diſtinc- 
tions for them, but the Good and the Bad, as is already 
hinted ; nor were they at all ſenſible of my Lord Recs- 
cormmon's Meaning in theſe Verſes ; | 


Whoſe incoherent Stile, like ſick Men's Dreams, 
Fares all Shapes, and mixes all Extreams. | 


The 
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'The ſame may be ſaid of Thought. 


I want very much to be informed, whether there is a 
perfe& Agreement of Thought in theſe ſeveral Quota- 
tions out of Homer, or how they mult be underſtood ſo 
as not to contradict one another. The firſt Couplet is 
againſt Wine : | 

Tauflaming Wine, pernicious to Mankind, 
Unnerves the Limbs, ani aulls the noble Mind, 
The next Couplet is for Wine : | 


With Thracian Wines recruit thy honour'd Gueſts » 
For happy Counſels flow from ſober Feaſts. 
What follows taken out cf the Notes upon Homer is 
againit Wine. What Hettor ſays againſt Wine in the two 


firſt Verſes has a great Deal of Truth in it : It is @ vulgar 


Miſtake tounagine the Uſe of Wine, either raiſes the Spirits 
or encreaſes Strength. | 
The next Words are for Wine : 


T hen with a Flenteous Draught refreſh his Soul, 
And draw new &firits from the generous Bowl. 


Again for Wine : 


For Strength conſiſts in Spirits and in Blood, 
And thoſe are ow'd to generous Wine ana Food. 


And the Tranſlator's Obſervation, that the moderate 
Uſe of Wine does not raiſe the Spirits, is not the truer, 


becauſe it is ſaid by HeFor, the Son of Priam. Father 
Sirmond, a ſober reverend as well as learned Prieſt ſays 


quite another Thing : 


Si bene commemini cauſz int quinque bibendi, 
Hoſpitis Adventus, prefens Sitis, atque futura, 
Et Vini bonitas, & quzlibet altera Caufa. 


If all be true, &c. 


| Whoever reads an Author with ExaQtneſs cannot fail 
of meeting with ſeveral Pafſages, where Selt-love, Hu- 
mour, Party, or Complexion, are uppermoſt. Thus a 
2004 Catholick will never have a good Word for a He- 
retick, nor a Puritan for a Papiſt, Dr. CH — will never 


Ipeak well of Punch, nor Dr, Mand4 — of Watergraek 
oh ; ; . G ; e' 
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_ Hewho writes well is jealous of him who judges well, and 
he who judges well envies him who writes well. The Swifts 
turn every Thing into Grimace, the J//, « url into Mathe- 
maticks, and whatever touches an Author's own Taſte, 
he is always recommending to his Reader. 

We all remember how the Duke of Malborough was 
treated by the blefled Peace-makers for beating their 
Friends the French. Delight in War was a Mark {ct 
upon him in a moſt ſolemn Manner, and a memorable 
Inſtance of our Wiſdom and Gratitude. There is a Para- © 
phraſe upon it in the Verſion of Homer ; and when the 
Application is made will turn the Z:ck into Satyr. 


Crrs'd is the Man, ani void of Law and Right, 
Unworthy Property, unworthy Light ; 

Unyit for publick Rule or private Care, 
That Wretch, that Monſter who delights in War; 
Whoſe Luſt is Muraer, ans whoſe horrid Foy 

To tear his Conntry, &c. 


To zear a Country is vor ed in Heroicks. The 
Image of Diſcord has good Lines in it ; but methinks 
they: would not have been the Worſe, it they had been < 
heated a little in 17072's Furnace : 


Diſcord, aire Sifter of the Naughtering Pow”r, 
S122 at her Birth, but rifing ev'ry Hour ; 
Flite ſcarce the Skies ber horrid Head can boun?, 
She ftatks on Earth, and ſhapes the World around : 
T he Nations bleed, where &cr her Steps ſhe tiirns, 
The Groan ſtill deepens, an the Combat burns. 


I refer to the Judgement of the Reader, whether the 
following Image of Diſcord taken from a modern bur- 
jeſque Poem, has not more of the Epick in it: 


Non tulit inviſz ſpeciem Diſcordia Pacis, 
Ilicet horrentes ad fibila concitat hydros, 
Ulciſci jubet Ira netas. Spumantia felle 

 Ura tument, micat ex oculis ardentibus Ignis. 
Diſcord enrag*d at the Approach of Peace 

| Maa? her Snakes hiſs, and urged 10 dire Revenge. 
Her foaming Mouth of horrid Poiſon full, 
From her red Eyes foe aarted Flakes of Fire. 


The 
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'The new invented Words made uſe of by the Tranſla- 
tor of Homer are well enough choſen, and well warranted 
by the PraQtice of the greateſt Poets, ſuch as Moveleſs, 
Tnftard, Inuri'd, Conglobe, Deathful, Fountful, Length- 
jut : 

But if you worite of T hings abſtruſe and new, 
Words of your own Inventing may be us4. _ 
Roſcom. 


| I have mention'd ſome of the Helps which were pre- 
ared for the Tranſlator of the [/:as. But Dr. Felron in- 
orms us, Dr. Busby would not allow of Notes ; a very 
curious Remark 'That. It is not impoſſible, but Dr. 
| Busby himſelt might have read and taught Homer 50 
Years as a Grammarian, without underſtanding him as 
a Poet. A Portion of that Genius which inſpir'd the 
| Author is requiſite for the Reader to ſee all the Beauties 
| that are in a Poem. I believe the Lord Roſcommon's 
Judgement will be preferred to that of both thoſe Doc- 
tors : 


Search every Comment that your Care can find, 
Somme here, ſme there, may hit the Poet's Mind. 


If the Tranſlator of Homer ſearch'd every Comment, 
his Labour was morc than Hercilean, I own my felt 
extreamly edity d by what he ſays of 4ntiquaries ; apply- 
ing a Saying of my Lord Bacon's to them : ſn General they 
<erite for Oftentation not for Inſtruftion, and their Works 
are perpetnat Repetitions. The Reaſon is plain, they 
i have no Fund of their own, they muſt chances borrow 
from thoſe that have. Ir is neceſlary there ſhould be 
| ſuch Men, but the Dryneſs and Barrenneſs of their Stu- 
dies are inconfiftent with a lively Fancy and a good Taſte ; 

and I know not which of the Antiquaries deſerve molt to 

be rever'd by us, thoſe that would reilore loſt Words, 
 ;Letters, and Points, or thoſe that would recover loſt Fable 
or Hiſtory. To know exaRtly where Brute built his Palace 
Royai, where 314414 ſet up his Laboratory would be 
ſomething ; as alſo to prove, that Czſſibelan liv'd where 
my Lord E//ex now does at Caſ910b:1ry ; or that Conſtarz- 

E 7172e the Great was a Yorkſhire Man; which Things have 
|- been attempted, would be as much to the Glory of the 
Students in Antiquity, as to find out a loſt Comm, or re- 

| | {tore 
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ftore a Letter to a Word that was robb'd of it 1500 
Years ago. But as for our Monkiſh Antiquaries, and the 
Monaſtick I.earning, it ſeems to be reſery'd for the Im- 
provement of thoſe, whoſe Minds, like barren Soils, will 
never bear without dunging. "They are always turning 
up the Ruins of old Convents, and hope like the Cock 
to find a Jewel in the Dunghill, They dig for holy 
Water-Pots and Crucifixes, as greedily as the modern Ro- 
mans dig tor Medals, Images, and Urns. 'To know whe- 
| ther ſuch an Abbey was founded in the Papacy of Pope - 
Fj Joan or Pope Zonijace, in what Dormitory ſuch a Monk 
g il {lepr, and in what Penitentiary ſuch a Nun was diſci- 
| plined, muſt needs be very editying. But moſt of all the 
| Deciding of hiſtorical Debates by old Charters, which, 
| | with a little curious Examination, will be found to be 
qi forged ones. Many ot this Kind are printed by Dugaate, 
Ti as I ſhall have Occaſion to remark elſewhere. If theſe 
BY Antiquaries could fix the ſame Authority on Monkiſh 
| Writings, as we are told of Homer's, that the Claims of 
| two Cities to certain Limits, were determined by what 
v1. he {aid of them in his [/as, it would be worth every 
Th . one's while to read the Monks inſtead of the Claſlicks ; - 
'Bt And ] doubt not Dr. Fe/tor: would have ſucceeded better 
| | if he had given us Inſtruction in the Monkiſh Learning, 
than he has done in the Claſjical. But ſince their Wri- 
rings prove nothing but their Ignorance and Superſtition, 
I believe Men of Taſte and Genius will be ſo generous as 
to leave ſuch hidden Treaſures to enrich thoſe, whoſe 
| Invention and Judgement lie under the Calamity of the 
molt extream Poverty. There is nothing but Labour 
and Patience requiſite to acquire a Maſtery in theſe Stu- 
dies, whether the Matter collected be good or bad, *cis 
the ſame Thing if it be Old, if it be 7 enronick or Ru- 
nick, Daniſh or $4x01, that's ſufficient. A Man who has 
any Warmth in his Imagination, and any Delicacy in his 
Taſte, cannot be always raking in the Rubbiſh of bar-\ 
barous Ages, and groping in Gothick Darkneſs. A good 
IS | Proof of the ſmall Talent neceſſary for this Work is, that 
20 there hardly ever was an Author among theſe Monkiſh 
| Antiquaries, but his Tanguage was as barbarous as his 
Suvjet, Such Sort of Scholarſhip is, I own, very ſervice- 
able to thoſe that know how to make a good Uſe of 
others Labours; but the Merit of the Scholar confifts ra- 
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ther in the Goodneſs of his Eyes, and the Strength of his 


Head, than in the Fineneſs of his Genius, or the Regu- 
larity of his Judgement. I am apt to think the Tranila- 


tor of Homer had not the Admirers of theſe Antiquities 


in his Thoughts, but refer'd to the Criticks and Com- 
mentators on the Greek and Roman Authors : For he 
{ays, in another Place, To ralk of the Genius of an An- 
cient, as Macrobius 414, 71S at once the cheapeſt Way of 
ſpewing our own Taſte, ana the ſhorteſt Way of criticiſing 
rhe Wit of others. This muſt be only meant of thoſe 
whom Mr. Dryaen calls Dutch Commentators, of thoſe 
that do by the Claſſicks, as Correftors of the Preſs do 
by their Copies, and inſtead of applying themſelves to 
the Senſe ſtick cloſe to the Letters, and look out for 
Dele's and Aadenada's. This they call correfting and re- 
| oring the Text ; and it is much to be fear'd, that by 
this reſtoring and correQting of the Commentators, and 
the Miſtakes, Blunders and Negligences of the Copiers, 
we have few or no Books of the Antients in their original 
Purity and Perfe&tion. However, there is PerfeCtion enough 
left in the Claflical Writings to prove, 'That what the 
Tranſlator of Homer ſays, does not relate to the Claſſicks 
themſelves, but to thoſe that make an ill Uſe of them, 
and under their Name and Authority inſult the Moderns. 
The Lord Zacon ſays ſomewhere, that what we call the 
Antiquity was the Youth of the World, and that we are 


properly the Antients as the Inhabitants of an older World, 


and having made infinite Improvements in all the moſt 
uſeful Parts of Learning. 

| I dare not ſay, there 1s a Quibble in the Expreſſion of 
ſo illuſtrious a Writer, but I muſt always take the Au- 
thors that wrote 1500 or 2000 Years ago to be the An- 
tients ; and one may very well Queſtion, whether there 
was not as much uſeful Learning loſt in twelve or thirteen 


Centuries of Barbariſm and Ignorance, as has been diſco- 


ver'd, or rather recovered in two or three of the laſt Ages. 


The Antiquaries the "Tranſlator ſpeaks of would do 


Wonders, if they would make ic out that the Letter ſent 
to the King of Eaefſa, and the Paſſage in Foſephus's 
Book X VIII, relating to our Saviour, are genuine, with 


ſeveral other Particularities, which are much inſiſted © 


upon by Eccleſiaſtical Writers. The Speftaror has told 
us ſomething roo of Antiquity, which wants the Confir- 
| mation 
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mation of the Antiquaries, and that is a Quotation out of 
a Manuſcript in the Vatican Library, where Longinus is 
made to ſay, Paul of Tarſus, zhe Patron of an Opinion 
nor fully proved, muſt be reckowd among the beſt Gre- 
cian Orators. This muſt be a downright Forgery : Lon- 
gintus ſurely knew the Greek Tongue too well, to cry up 
rhe Eloquence of a Writer in it, who, as St. Jerome lays, 
did not underſtand Grammer, and mentions the Places 
where he err'd, Proprer Imperitiam Artis Grammatice. 


 SeeGregory on the Sepruagrnr, It were to be wiſhed, that 


the Eccletiaſtical Writers, even of the earlieſt Centuries, 


| had ſuffer'd nothing to eſcape them that was improbable, 


if not incredible. *Tis alſo much wanted to have fur- 
ther Proof of the Ceafing of Oracles at the Nativity of 
our Saviour, and that Y77g:7/ propheſy'd of it in his fourth 
FEclogue. We ſhould be ſtill more oblig'd to them, if 
they would prove, that the $75y/'s Verſes are a Prophecy 
of the ſame Thing, which TR are generally afſerted 
in the Writings of the Eccleſiaſticks. As to Oracles Lu- 
cian tells us, Anſwers were given in his Time, that of the 
Emperor Commoars 160 Years after, 7tvenal makes their 
Cealing to be only 100 Years after : 


—— — Delphis Oracula ceſlant. 


T heodoret writes, that Fulian the Apoſtate received 
an Anſwer from Apo at Deiphos, 300 Years after the 
Birth of our Saviour. All which may be ſeen in Biſho 
Porter's Greek Antiquities, a molt excelent Book ; _ 
if we had more ſuch Antiquaries as that learned Prelate's 
and Mr. Zefil Kennet's who wrote the Antiquities of Rowe, 
we might at the ſame Time improve ourſelves both in an- 
tient and polite Learning. Theſe being,I think the two moſt 
valuable Pieces of the Kind in any Language. Asthe mid- 
dle Way is ſafeſt in all Things, ſo as to the Antients to run 
them down as Perrautt has done, or cry them up as Boileau 
is perhaps equally dangerous, and out of the Medium. 
WhateverAdvantages we have had of the Antients, probably 
they had the ſame of thoſe that preceeded them. This we 
know, that the 47:95 borrow'd as much from the Greeks 
aswe have borrow'd from them ; and it would be no difficult 
Matter to prove, that in all the Branches of polite Litera- 
ture, the Moderns, particularly the Emg/ifh, have excell'd 
the Anticnts in as many as the Antients excelled them. 


The 
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The Paſſage of my Lord Bacon's before cited, gave 
Occafion to Monſieur Perrantt, to bring in that noble Au- 
thor for an Evidence on his Side againit the Antients z 
But Bothkean vindicates him in this Point ; and Father Bort- 
hours, as another Inſtance of his excellent Judgement, 
declares he prefers the Lord Chancellor Bacon betore the 
moſt celebrated Names of Antiquity. Raprn calls him 
the preateſt Genius of England, and he has not more 
Glory from his own Countrymen than from the learned 
Men in France. | 

I expe no Quarter from the Dealers in monaſtick 
Learning, in Heraldry, and Genealogy, who generally 
doat upon them even to Frenzy. Du /al in his Geogra- 
phy informs us, that there is a Nation in America, bor- 

og the River of the Amazons, where old Women 
£0 off better than young 5 under a Notion, that the 

nowledge of the One is preferable to the Vigour and 
Beauty of the Other. Thus theſe Men pleaſe themſelves 
more with the Dryneſs and Gravity of Antiquity, than 
with a beautiful Imagination, and the Charms of Elo- 
quence. I believe their Opinion will not have many Fol- 
lowers, nor their Example be much imitated. However, 
when ſuch an Antiquary as the great SelZen appears in 
the World, the Inſtruction it will receive from him, more 
than makes amends for the Labour and Time which 0+ 
thers loſe in hunting after worthleſs Manuſcripts, forg'd 


Charters, and monkiſh Fables. The learned and polite 


Dr. Bathurſt of Oxford, wrote an admirable Poem on the 
Death of Se/4er: : 


So fell the ſacred Sibyl, when of Ola EE. 

_— with more than mortal Breaſt coul1 hold : 
he gazing Multitue ſtood doubtful by, 

Whether to call it Death or Extaſy : 

She ſilent lies, and now the Nations find 

No Oracks, but 1” th* Leaves ſhe left behind, 


 Selaen etant Fro Contredit le plus dofte aes Angis 
moderns, *Tis ſaid by a Frenchman and a Papiſ? ; but as 


much as $?/4ez: was an Oracle, and a Glory to our .Coun- 
try, Archbiſhop Taz and his Brethren would have thruſt 
his learned Head into a Pillory, if they could have come 
at him. I don't know whether it was four his Hiſtory of 
«ythes or not ; but that wour have been hard wr 
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had been ſo fully anſwer'd by DoQors of both Univerſt- 
ties z who, however, were not, Les pins Detes des Ang- 


bois moaerns, Judicious Antiquaries ever were, and ever will 


be in Eſteem. Thoſe that meddle with Things ſolid and 
uſeful. None of the Pretenders to this Sort of Know- 
ledge, are more deſpicable than ſuch as deal in old 
Terms and Phraſes, who generally affe&t a Contempt for 
thoſe that are in preſent Uſe as weak and effeminate. 
The Emperor Aguſtys could not bear theſe Men, any 
more than Punſter's whom he heartily deſpis'd. The 
SpeCtator, N® 4750. has with much Pleaſantry animad- 
verted on thoſe Criticks in Readings, and has brought in 


the Cotton Library, Aldus, Scaliger, Scioppins, Salma- 


ſins, the elder Srephens, and a Heap of old Manuſcripts, 
to clear up the Difficulties in certain Lyrick Verſes, a- 
boy a Shape, an Eye, Wit, Charms, Corinna and Bel- 
vedera, | | 

As ſcrupulous and as curious as theſe 471quaries 
would be thought to be, one might fill Volumes with 
Examples of the molt notorious Miſtakes and Blunders 
in the Writings of the moſt learned among them ; which 


are not taken nctice of to leflen the Credit they have wor-- 


thily acquir'd, but to ſhew the Infirmity of humane Na-. 
ture, which will always be attended with Errours, and ne- 
ver arrive at Perfection as we have cl{ewhere obſerv'd at- 
ter Horace : 


—— Non ego Paucis, &c. 


But in ſuch Authors, what is good more than atones 
for what is not ſo, and *tis only where a Writer ſhews a 
Defe& in Will as well as Judgement, that he renders 
himſelf blame-worthy, eſpecially in Hiſtory. Several of 
theſe Blunders are collefted by Marvi/le in his Melange, 
&c. *Tis remark'd of Pliny, that in tranſlating Nemo- 
critts, he ſays, the Camelion is like a Crocodile, and al- 
together as big-- The Crocoaatos of Democritns is in the 
Fonick Diale&t, a Lizard, which may be about ſome ten 
thouſand Times leſs than a Crocodile, and yet a great 


\ 


many Times bigger than a Cameron. Entychins ſpeak- 


ing of Fnſebius of Ceſarea, firnamed Pamphilus, calls 
him Euſeb;us, Biſhop of the City of Phil, Sunns 
Curtius miſtakes Arabia Felix for Arabia Deſerta, He 
confounds the Euxine with the Caſpian Sea, and wakes 

the 
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An Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
the Rivers Tygris and Evphrates ran through 7Me4ia, 
which they neverenter'd. Mr. $:7207, in his critical Hiſtory, 
takes Sura and Fratela, two Officers of the Gothick Ar- 
my, for two German Ladies. The Life of Char/emagne, 
written by Acc1410/1, having been often joyn'd with P/u- 
tarch's Lives, was publiſhed by Y:cel/zus as written by 
Plutarch, who liv'd 6 or j00 Years before Charlemagne. 
Gerars Voſſins affirms, that the Society of the Sorbonne 
was inſtituted by Rober?, Brother of S. Lewis King of 
France, inſtead of Robert firnamed Sorbonne from the 


Place of his Nativity. Pallavicini in his Hiſtory of the 


Council of Zrent, ſays Lanſac, the French Ambaſſador, 
was Knight of the Order of the Holy Ghoſt, which was 
not inſtituted till twenty Years after ; but what has parti- 
cularRelation to us E72g/iſhen is the Charge againſt Doa- 
wel : Doaowel dons ſes Diſſertations ſur Saint Cyprien prend 
ta Ville a' Olyimpe pour une Olympiane, takes the City 
Olympus for an Olympiade, the Name of the Place 
where, for the Date of the Year when it was done, which 
is Matter of much Humiliation to all ſuch as believe it 
impoſſible for {o learned and orthodox a Man to commit ſo 
great an Overſight; and plainly proves to us, that thoſe who 
write of what pait 1000 or 2000 Years ago, are as likely 


to err, as thoſe who write of what paſt three or fourſcore 


Years ago. Whoever has a Curiofity to ſee more of the 
Blunterings, which the moſt learned are charg'd with, 
ſuth as the Porr Royal, Baronins, Vaſquez, Du Cange, 
Varillas, I” Abbe, &c. may have full SatisfaQtion in Mar- 
ville's Melange, þ. 208, £5 ſeq. taken from a Book writ- 
ten by Bortean's Uncle, entituled, Collogninm Criticum ae 
Sphatmats virorum in re hiteraria itl!ſtrium. Ot what 
Size would the Book be, if we ſhould examine with the 
ſame ExaQneſs, Nalſon, Heylin, Wharton, Collier, 


Diugaak, Brady, the Grani Rebellion, the Hiſtc- . 
_ ries, 8c. And colle& and publiſh the Errours, both of 


the Will and the Judgement. Nor are theſe Names by 
any Means more illuſtrious, than thoſe we meet with in 

the Colloquium, | 
The Tranſlator of 770z7er has an Excuſe for Mr. Dry- 
den, which is much more generous than juſt : Te fays, 
His Haſte in Writing ought not to be ijaputed to hiin as 
a Fault, but to thoſe ««ho fuffer'd ſo noble a Genius ro te 
tar rhe Neceſſity of ir. Mr. Dryden's Genius did not 
| G 2 appear 
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An Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
appear in any Thing more than his Yerſjfcation ; and 
whether the Criticks will have it ennobled for that Ver- 


ſifcaticu only, is a Queſtion, "The Tranſlator ſeems to 
make a good Gerizs and a good Ear to be the ſame 


Thing. Dry4en himſelf was more ſenſible of the Diffe- 


rence between them, and when it was in Debate at Will's 
Cofftee-houſe, what Charatter he would have with Poſte- 


_ rity ; he ſaid, with a ſullen Modeſty, T believe they will 


allow me to be a good Verſifier, If we will believe Mr. 
Dryaen, he did not lie under the Neceflity of Haſte: In 
ſeveral of his Dedications and Prefaces, he has declared, 
He never wanted. When he renounced his Allegiance to 
King W:ilham, and diſqualified himſelf for keeping the 
Laureat's Place with that of [Hiſtoriographer, he had 
a Penſion from the then Lord Chamberlain, the Earl of 
Dorſet, which was an Inſtance of Generofity that is rare- 
ly to be met with in the Hiſtory of Zewis XIV, who 
paid more to Poets and Hiſtorians than all the Princes of 


Europe. His Bounty has been extoll'd, even by thoſe 


whom his Bigotry had banifſh'd, yet he ſeldom let it ex- 
tend to any of the Reformed Religion, let their Merit 
be ever ſo great. Mademoiſelle /z Fevre, afterwards Ma- 
dam Dacier, dedicated a Book to that Prince, and the 
Duke Je Montaruſier introdue'd her at Court ; but the King 
would not accept of the Book, nor admit that his Name 
ſhould be put before the Epiſtle. 

The Duke, whoſe CharaQter had ſome Bluntneſs in it, 
faid, Sir, Is this the Way to encourage Learning : The 
Laay aeſerves well of your Majeſty and the Publick, and 
if you will not reward her your Ry , ſufer me to give ber 
100 Piſtoles, 1 matter not whether I am paid again : or 


Words to that Effet. This Learned Lady was far from 


being an Enemy to the Government as Dryden was, and 
he did not ſtick to ſhew it upon all Occaſions, even when 


he was penfion'd by my Lord Chamberlain, The Truth 


3s, he was like fond Fathers who can ſee no Faults in 


their Children ; and as to his haſty Writing, *tis pretty 


well known that as caſy as his Verſes appear to be, he 
came hard by them : He thought it a good Day's Work 
if he could finiſh 4o Verſes a Day ; and ſome learned 


Antiquaries, I ſuppoſe from a MSS. of Virgi's Amanu- 


enfis, aflure us, that Maro wrote as many, and drawing 
them off the Lee afterwards, in his Poetical Limbeck, 


reduced 
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reduced them to Ten. Godeau, Biſhop of Yence, us'd 
to write 2 or 300 Verſes a-day, I my ſelf paid a Viſit 
once to a Verſe-maker in 'an Afternoon, and ſaw 200 
political Verſes on his Table, which he told me he had 
written fince Dinner : By this Diſpatch he ſoon fur- 
niſh'd out a Filio. Dryaen was fo far from ſpying Ble- 
miſhes in his Works, that he often took them tor Beau- 
ties, and particularly what the Trahians call Concetts. 
This noted Rant in the Corz9. Gran, 


T, alone am King of Me. 
is happily imitated by him in his Stare of Innocence : 


T my ſelf am proud of Me. 


| But to criticiſe on Dry4er's Prefaces and Plays is a much 
greater Labour than to copy them all over, and equally 


ungenerous and impertinent : If any one will compare 
his Fall of Man with Milton's Paradiſe loſt, he will 
uickly perceive to which of them it is that the 70%? 
entts is to be apply'd ; and if it —_ to Milton, ſome 
other Epithet ſhould be thought of tor Dryer. 
I have already obſery'd, that I did not intend to form 
a regular Diſcourſe, and I think I have kept pretty well 
to my Intention : If the Reader mifles any Thing of 
Inſtruction by it, he will find it made up in Entertain- 
ment. The Variety will excuſe the Want of Method in 
a Subjet not ſo capable of it as where the Matter is 
certain and well known, I wiſh I were able to give Ex- 
amples of all Father PBouhour's ſeveral Kinds of 
Thoughts out of Engiih Authors, but Examples are 
much nicer Work than Precepts. Every one may agree 
that a Thing ought to be ſo done, but tew that it is fo 
done. Men's [dea's of the ſame Things, vary in the Re- 
flection as much as their Views do in Proſpect, according 
to the Light they appear in, Dr. Felton makes a Trifle 
of it in one Part of his Preface, and an inſuperable Difi- 
culty in another. I might, at once, with the Trouble only 
of Tranſcribing, have a4orn'd the Work, and diverted the 
Reazer. Contrary to this, he ſays, If any Boay ts pleas's 
zo try, he will hardly find it pratticable to itiuſtrate theſe 
Rutes by Examples, The E__ which he had be- 
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fore term'd tranſcribing only, are not ſo eaſy as he ima- 
in'd to be done with Beauty and Judgement, was 
# ſure of writing out nothing but what was as much 
to the Purpoſe as if it had been made tor it, otherwiſe 
he might have tranſcrib'd pufty Thoughts for ſublime, 
trifling Thoughts for pretty, aftefted Thoughts for 
agreeable ; in ſhort, falſe Thoughts for fine ones, and I 
am afraid that would have been his Misfortune, had he 
attempted it. In his Preface he blames Zwliy for quo- 
ting himſelf, and 7:/tozle for being dry z but as he has 
not gone much beyond the Latter in his Criticiſms, nor 
the Former in his Eloquence, ſo] believe their Reputa- 
tion will not be much the worſe tor him, and it had been 
better if the DoCttor had follow'd the Direction of ©11174- 
zi/lian, Modeſto tamen & CircumſpeQto judicio, Ec. Peo- 
ple ſhould ſpeck with a great aeat of Moieſiy and Circum- 
(pettion of 7 wag great Men, jor it may happen, as 18 
very ag oes, that they condeimn what they 4o not un- 
erſtana, KEKE 
I am apprehenſive enough that this Undertaking will 
be cenſur'd as an Effect of Vanity and Arrogance, and I 


am well enough acquainted with the Spirit of the People 
I have to deal with, 


Genns irritabile Vatum, 


But I pleaſe my ſelf with the RefleQtion, that I have 
not mingled the leaſt Spice of Malice in the Compoſition, 


_ 68 it relates to Criticiſm, and am fo far from being vain 
and arrogant, that I frequently and fincerely declare, my 


chict Detign was to excite ſome more capable Writer to do 
what I knew my ſelf uncapable of; al if any ſuch Per- 
ſon ſhall, by expoſing my Errours, give the World a true 


Light, I will not ooly ratefully follow it, but rejoyce at 


it, and take hold of the Opportunity to have my Share 


of the inſtruQtion, if it comes from clean Hands, and is 


not defil'd with ill Manners and ill Language : Such tu- 
toring I ſhall deſpiſe, and it being very common for Au- 
thors to have as good an Opinion of themſelves as of any 


| Body elfe, I ſhajl not think any Name of Authority 


enough to juſtify either Inſolence or Scurrility. About 
40 Years ago there was a Student at Oxford, who ac- 
quir'd a good Hand at a Fiddle ; but, falling afterwards 
into Melancholy, he grew averſe to Muſick, and could 


not 
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not be prevail'd upon by his 'Friends to touch it : They 
had but one Way to excite him to it, and that was for 
ſome unskilful Hand to take his Violin and ſcrape upon it ; 
he would then immediately ſnatch it away trom him, 
and, in a Kind of Reſentment, give it the utmolt Ele- 
gance of Sound and Harmony. I freely own I had this 
Man's Example in my Head when I began this Eday, 
and ſhould the Succeſs be the ſame, the End of it is 
anſwer'd. 

I cannot cloſe this Eflay without taking Notice of the 
Perverſeneſs of Men, who pretend to Wit and Judgement, 
towards one another : It appears moltiy in Pretenders, 
and is very well markt hy Bokear, in theſe two 
Verſes tranſlated by Mr. Dennis, and equal to the 
Original : 


Thus one Fool tolls his Tongue ont at another, 
Ana ſhakes his empty Nodate at his Brother, 


It was not ſo when Judgement and Wit were ſomething 
more than Pretence only, when they were in the Heighth 
of Excellence, under the Patronage of Auguſtus. My 
Lord Roſcommon, in his Bretace to Horace's Art of Poe- 
try writes thus : [ am below the Envy of the Criticks, but 
if T aurſt, T wont beg them to remember, that Horace 
0ww'4 his Favour ana his Fortune to the Charafer given 
of him by Virgil an4 Varins ; that Fundanius an4 Pollio 
are ſtill valued by what Horace ſay of them, and that in 
that Golden Age there was a good Unierſtanding among 
the Ingenious ; ana thoſe who were the moſt eſteer4 were 
the beſt natur's, Dryden has made the ſame Obſerva- 
tion : Certainly, the Poets of Ovid's Age enjoy's much 
Happineſs in the Converſation ani Friendſhip of one ano- 
ther. T he antient Criticks, ſays the SpeQator, are fruls 
of the Praiſes of their Contemporaries, T hey diſcover 
Beauties which eſcap'd the Obſervation of the Vulgar, 
and very often find out Reaſons for palliating and excnſing 
ſuch Ships ana Overſights, as were committed in the Wri- 
tings of eminent Authors, Mr. A44iſon has imitated them 
in his Remarks upon Miron's Paraaice Loſt ; but it muſt 
be allowed that the 'Task was made very eaſy, and the 
Beauties ſhine ſo brightly, that there's no taking one's Eye 
off of them. It has alſo been wiſh'd, that the two or three 
Slips in Expreſſion which he quotes out of Mzr/tor had 

G 4 | been 
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it | been excuſed, as they might have been by obſerving, 
li. that if there's a Pun in the Paraarce Loſt, *tis the Devil 
} that makes it. 
if One of the ſureft Signs, that the Wits of the paſt and 
l preſent Age, Erngl:fh and French, are not of the Size of b 
: thoſe of the Age of Auguſtrs, is their Jealouſies and Broils, ; 
| The Sfeffator has this Remark, N® 409g ;z I cannot think, ; 
| that Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Boileau, La Fontaine, 
 Bruyere, Boflu, cr 7he Dacier's, would have written (0 
. evell as they aid, had they nos been Friends and Contempo- Y 
raries. "Tis faid very much in Favour of good Nature, = 
and therefore is very agreeable : But I Queition, whether ; 
Emulation, and ſometimes even Reſentment, may not pro- 
duce very good Efftefts in the Works of the Ingenious. 
Facit Tndignatio verſus. Goaean, Vangelas, Maltherbe, 
were Men of great Merit 5 and ſo were alſo, Maynara, 
To Morhe Le Layer, and Coſtar ; yet they wrote againſt one 
another with ſome Acrimony. y 
'Tis Envy and Spleen, that produce a Set of Writers I 
in England, call'd Anſwerers, whoſe Modeſty may be 
conceived by ſome of their Titles, The beſt Anſwer that 
ever *£as, Part 1ſt. 7 he beſt Anſwer that ever Was, 
Part the 2d. A better Anſwer than the beſt Anſwer, The 
oe apy Anſwer, by Lefiey and others. You can't 
publiſh a Pamphiet or E//ay, but it is immediately ſnapt 
at to be anſwer'd : Nay, Dr, Halley's Calculation of the 
Eclipſe in a Halt-ſheet had two or three p0/:tical Anſwers, 
The Itch of Anſwering is ſo great, that ſome Au- 
thors have taken it in Dudgeon, not to have been thought 
worthy of an Anſwer; and to prevent ſuch Diſgrace a 
ſecond Time, have written on Purpoſe that they might 
anſwer themſelves. I have heard, that the learned and 
ingenious Robinſon Cruſoe is in the Number of theſe. 

How can it be expected, that Men of Paſſions, world- ' 
ly Minds, and Lay-men ſhould eſcape this InfeRion, when | 
the Fathers themſelves in the firſt Apes of the Church, $4 
could not help writing againſt one another, with as much Fg 
Sharpneſs as any modern Writers. St. 7erom, in Particular, 
is charg'd with this Weakneſs, in his Writings againſt Lac- 
tantius, St. Aiibrojſe, St. Hilary, Didymus. "Tis ſaid, 
that be ſpar'd neither Antients nor Moderns ; no not 
the inſpir'd Elders that tranſlated the Septuagint : Him- 

| felf having tranſlated the Bible into Zain, and he 
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ſeem'd to be as fond of his Works as are other Tranſla- 
tors, 


Our Neighbours, the French, have not been altogether 


' free from this Humour of Arſwering, or rather writin 
againſt one another z as will appear by the following Lif 


of a dozen Authors of a Side; moſt of them of the 


French Academy ; and 1 might name as many more of 
equal Rank ; | 


Balzac, N | Pere Goulu, T heophile, 
Goaean, | Maynard, Vavaſſeur. 
Vaugelas, |\ La Mothe Le Vayer. 
Chapelain, | | Boikeau, Ligniere. 
Ablanconrt, | Maroke, 

Menage, Written againſt / Pere Bouhours. 
Coſtar, by Girac. 
Matherbe, | Coſtar. 

Voiture, Richelet. 

Boſſu, Perrault. 

Corneille, | Dacter. 

Richelet, |} < Furetiere, 


As the moſt delicate Praiſe is that which has the 
Face of Satyr, ſo the moſt delicate Satyr is that which 
has the Face of Praiſe. Of the latter Kind are the 
Verſes to the honourable Eaward Howard on his 11com- 


parable and incomprehenſible Play. 'Thoſe Verſes were 


written by the Duke of Buckingham, the Lord Dorſer, 
Mr. Walker, and others. Of the former Kind are ſeve- 
ral of YVorture's Letters to the Prince of Con4e, aud Bot- 
teau's to the Duke 4e Yivonne in Imitation of them. In- 
deed we muſt allow, that the French do underſtand the 
Belle Raillerie better than we do, at leaſt for the Gene» 
rality, there being ſome Authors in Zg4ſo, that have 
ſucceeded in fine Raillery as well as the French. Thus 


\ did Archbiſhop Ti#otſon treat Sergeant the Popiſh Prieſt : 


Thus Biſhop Sprar handled Sorbiere ; and Dr. Burnet of 
the Charter-houſe treated one Farren who had attack'd 
his Theory. If our Anſwerers could write as they did, 
they would both divert and in{truft us. But we have al- 
ready explained what they mean by Raillery. They 
know not how to parry like good Fencers, and therefore 
tnock down like Cudgel Players, | % 
4 6 
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An Eſſay on Criticiſm. 

The laſt Word puts me in Mind of a lower Order of 
Criticks, which are rarely heard of within the Sound of 
Bow-ZBell ; and theſe are your Erymologiſts and your Or- 
rhographiſts, who turn to Rider or Hoty Oak for the De- 
rivation of Words, and have the learned Garretſon and 
other Helps for Spelling : But I know not whether this 
Effay may travel tar enough into rhe Country to be of any 
Uſe ; and beſides, I have not converlt enough with 


thoſe Criticks that deal in Words and Letters only, to be 
y 


Maſter of the Subject, which is generally learn'd by ſuch 
as make a Penny of it in Converſation by laying Wagers, 


' the Power and Teſt of all rural Argument. 


I muſt own the Erymozogiſts are by much the greater 
Men of the 'T'wo than the Orrhographiſts. 1 do affirm 
this, not only becauſc it is neceflary to know the Roots of 
Languages, but becauſe it is a greater Mark of Scholar- 
ſhip, and has the Sanction of the moſt learned Univer- 


fities. The profoundeſt of our own Antiquaries bave, in 


Favour of the Univerſity of Oxford, found out an Etymo- 
logy, that may match with the famous One of Diaper 
Napkin : From whence comes King Pepin. Biſhop Stil- 
lingfleet informs us, that the Champions for the Antiquity 
of Oxford ſay, that the old Name is Britiſn, and it is 
read ſomewhere {re which ſhould be read 1cer, and that 


again Ychen, and that Ryaychen, and Ryaychen in the 


Briniſþ Tongue is Vaaum Boum in Latin, and that in 
Engliſh, Oxenford, Oxford, and Oxon, Such wonderful 
Diſcoveries are made by the venerable Antiquaries. Tren 
runs the Gauntlet through three Languages triſh, Welſh, 
and Latin, belore it drops into Zgſh, but conſidering 
there is more Greek in the Je Tongue than there is 
Latin, it may make Work for great Scholars, to ſhew 
their Scholarſhip in ſettling the Matter as it ſhould be 
on a Salvo for the Rights of the Univerſity of Cam- 
ridge. | | | 
The Learned in France have an Etymology almoſt as 
good as that of Oxford from Tren, which is the Word 
Cemetiere a Church-yard : They derive it from the Z9- 
zin Word cum with, and irtere to put, as much as to 
ſay the dead Bodies are put together in one burying 
Place. Thus the Boxes at the Opera are a Cemetiere or 
Church-yard, becauſe the Ladies and Gentlemen are 
put with one another there, and thus by Virtue - the 
ame 
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An Eſſay on Criticiſm. 


ſame Etymology, the Place where People are born and 
where they are bury'd are all one, from C172 with, and 
Mittere to put, as I have heard, that the ſame Word 
ſerves for Lite and Death in one of the oriental Lan- 
guages, | 
As to Orthography, the only Paſſage I have read in a 
polite Author concerning it is that of Boilear, who taxes 
Perrault with falſe Spelling, by putting an $s in one Word, 
and leaving out an $ in another. By putting an $ into 

* , the Word Contemples, it loſt the Imperative Mood which 

3 is Contemple ; and by leaving out an ſ in the Word Caſniſte, 

Z written Caſte, it became no Word at all. When Moods 
and Tenſes, Numbers and Caſes, Subſtantives and Ad- 
jetives, ſuffer by Orrhography, the curious Country- 
man has reaſon to cry out, otherwiſe the Printer may 
be anſwerable for the Spelling. | 

Aﬀeer all that has been Cad of the Sublime, E9c. per- 
haps the Criticks do make more of Things than is ne- 
ceflary, or in Nature : 'Tho' Poets .pretend to Inſpira- 
tion, and cry out, The goa, the god, they are, in the 
Main, but meer Men, and have their Tricks and Quirks 

} to keep up the Reputation of that Art : Nay, like other 

2? © Profeftions, they would have us believe, that there's My- 

ſtery in it too ; not, I ſuppoſe, as Divines underſtand it, 
but in the vulgar Senſe, as it is underſtood when we ſay, 
the Trade or Myftery of a Corawainer. Some of theſe 
Poetical Myſteries are as follow. | 

. We are told that this Verſe of Homer's Third [iad 


was ſaid, by Alexander the Great, to be the beſt in all 
the Poem : 


Great in the Wars, and great in Atts of Sway. 


Methinks our Gazette Men, and Courant Men, expreſs 

themſelves every whit as well, when in Honour of a de- 

fun& General, whoſe AQtivity had long furniſh'd them 1 

with Matter for their News-Books, they tell us, He was | 

: oreat alike in the Camp, and in the Cabinet, which eaſi- 
3 1y runs into as good a Verſe as the other. 


Great in the Camp, and in the Cabinet. 


The next beſt Verſes that ever were, are Boileaus ; and 
they were ſaid to be the beſt in all his Works, by Ls 
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An Eſſay on Criticiſm. 

Fontaine : The Subje& is the French King's ſetting up 
Lace-making at Roan. | 

Et nos voiſins fruſtrez de ces tributs ſerviles, 

Que paiat a leur Art, le Luxe de nos Villes. 

No more by foreign Tributes are we griev'd, 

Which, from our Luxury, alien Arts receiv'd. | 

Why theſe are better Verſes than all other beſt Verſes, 


is the Myſtery we are ſpeaking of, and like that of the 


Free-Maſons, it cannot be unfolded but by a Brother ; 
nay, one may ſuſpe& of this Myſtery what is juſtly ſu- 
- prong of that ; they do not tell it us, for fear we ſhou'd 
a 


h at it. 
'Gf this Kind, doubtleſs, is the famous Couplet, taken 
out of Sir Joby Denham's Coopers- Hill, which Dryden 
ſays, are the two beſt Verſes in the Eg5ſp Tongue : 


T ho* Deep, yet clear ; tho' Gentle, yet not dull , 
Strong without Rage, without overflowing full. 


He faid he would not reveal the Secret why'they were 
the beſt Verſes, but left it as a Riddle to Pofterity. I 
dare fay, ' there are a Thouſand as good Verſes in.,, 
Mr, Pope's Homer, if by good Verſes he means ſmooth 
ones, and one would think Three ſuch Monyſyllables 
as Yer, Not, Dull, all together, was enough to ſet afide 
the Claim of that Line, | | 

Having ſaid. ſo much already of my honeſt Intention 
in this Ely, I muſt, at laſt, refer it to the Judgement 
of the Reader, and whatever it is, ſhall receive it with 
Pleaſure, when it is given with Candour. ens 

If he approves of what I have ſaid, I cannot but be 
pleaſed wh having given ſome few Hints to another. 

If he does not approve of it, twill pleaſe me ill mors 
to receive new Light my ſelf. _ 

Since this Eflay was finjſh'd, I have ſeen a Book 
written by a French Gentleman, which has beer 


receiv'd with much Civilityz and as that Gentleman 


is commanded to make Remarks on our Manners 
in £ngland, he will not do us Juſtice unleſs he puts the 
Reception his Book has met with, among the Inſtances 
of our Humanity to Strangers. | 

I muſt own I have not learnt a good deal by it, and 


the Reading of it has not excited any Impatience in me 
to 
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{ An Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
Þ read any new Heroick Poem. I have long deſpair'd to 
ee another good Dramarick, and much more an Zpick - 
Poem in Eg/iſh, and cannot hope now to ſee one in 
French, which never yet was ſeen: However, I wiſh fo 
well to all ſuch generous Enterprizes, that I think it 
barbarous to give them the leaſt Diſcouragement. 
My Objections to this Gentleman's Criticiſms are for 
/ what he ſays too ill of Milton's Poem, and too good of 
, Clarendon's Hiſtory, which he highly commends for the 
* fine CharaGers, tho' he ſeems not to underſtand them, or 
©, Not to have inform'd himſelf ſufficiently of the Fats on 
which they are founded. He affures us the Lord Cla- 
' rendon has unravelPd all the Springs of the Civil IWars. 
' I paſs by the Expreſſion to 297rave/ a Spring, for that 
| probably it ſounds better in the French Idiom than in | 
' the Erng/iſþ : But the Senſe of it is not true in Fact, | 
. He has drawn, at full Length, the Piftnres of thoſe whoſe | 
'\ Ambition ſhook the Foundation of his Country. He has | 
drawn them at full Length indeed, but as Mzton 
' drew his ſhadowy Beings, Dearth, Sin, Chacs, by the 
+ Extent of his Imagination, and with little Regard to 
/ Hiſtorical Likeneſs, or copying after Nature 3 his Pic- 
/ tures on the King's Side being to a Man, all fo many 
: Heroes ; on that of the Parliament ſo many Sconnarels 5 
\ which was impoſſible to be true : For, beſides that it 
/ was not in the Courſe, ſo it was not in the Nature of the 
| Thing, that ſo many heroical Perſons ſhouid take Party | 
; for Oppreſſion and Superſtition, and ſo many Block- | 
y_ and Poltrons eſpouſe the Cauſe of Religion and | 
Liberty. | 
But j do not wonder that this Critick is ſo extreamly | 
\ civil to the Author of the Hiſtory of rhe Rebellion. He | 
' cenſures M:/ton for drawing the Pictures of Death and | 
{the Devil with ſo much Deformity. Satan, S172, and 
Death, muſt needs fbock the Readers of a delicate Taſte. | 
As if it was poflible for the Imagination to paint any | 
{ Thing ſo ugly as the Devil is in every One's Conception, 
/ and that the more ſhocking ſuch alas is, it was not 
/ the more natural, as being the more conformable to the 
: Idea which every one has conceiv'd of the Original. "Tis | 
' true, the Devil and Death are not Subjects to touch the | © _ 
© Delicacy of Readers, but are extreamly proper to move 
' Horrour and Deteftation, which are there the Moral of 
| 3 that 
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that Divine Poems. If the'Scens Wrfe was opening 
"the Reader might have 'expectea” lomething to have. 
touch'd his Delicacy, 3 but when" he came,-as in. Miltony 
to the Gates. of Hell" vide oper; he-certainly ſhould have> 
Eft his Delieacy behind him. Tos Heiber's- Death's 
Dance.is aypfierry Piet, but was no" more proptt to ad-* 
mit. of Delicacy than'the Droll|Pieces'of Heemskirk'z and 
it would not be more extravagatit to put Perfumes among” 
the Ingredients of a Sr772k-Por, than to' put Delicacy in | 
a Pitture of the Devil; One vofthe'moſt maſterly Pieces! 


of the HyateR Maſter of the Zo#bard School, x Carcaſs on 
a Butcher's Stall with the 'Gutts 'and Garbage about it, 
we# much admir'd 'by the [alians, whoſe Delicacy is 
exemplary to other Nations ; whence one may conclude, 
that whatever Subje&t has Truth and' Likeneſs in'it ac+ 
cording to Natute, or. our Conception of it; will always 
pleaſe, as an exaCt and lively Imitation. I ſhall-take _ 
' Do more Notice. of he. Criticiſms ©on'. Mz7ror in this: 
Place, nor perhaps in any other; but-I'cah never read 
the Remarks off the' Criticks on the Paradiſe Loft, 
without calling to Mind the Boaſt of King AIphonſo, 
who' criticifing on the Form of the Creation, Taid, Jf 
he hag been conſulted in it, 1t ſpouls have been more 
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